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A vested  interest  in  policing 

Survey  finds  wide  use  of  body  armor  by  cops 
— but  iittie  encouragement  from  superiors 


Faced  with  a growing  threat  from 
increasingly  powerful  firearms  in  the 
hands  of  criminals,  most  police  officers 
in  the  United  States  say  they  wear  pro- 
tective body  armor  the  entire  dme  they 
are  on  the  job — despite  getting  little  or 
no  regular  encouragement  from  their 
supervisors  or  departments  to  wear  the 
protective  vests. 

A survey  released  in  eaiiy  March  on 
police  use  of  body  armor  also  reported 
that  most  officers  do  not  want  to  see  the 
protective  capability  of  body  armor 
compromised  in  order  to  make  the 
garments  more  comfortable. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Strategy 
Polling  Corp.  and  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  sought  to  gauge  law 
enforcement  attitudes  on  body  armor 
through  a questionnaire  sent  last  year 
to  3.896  police  maiugers  in  every 
mufucipality  with  a population  exceed- 
ing 2S.000.  as  well  as  to  4.000  front- 
line officers  in  23 1 cities  with  popula- 
tions over  25,000.  Pollsters  said  they 
received  a response  rate  of  43 .5  percent 
ffism  police  managers  and  46.4  percent 
from  the  front-line  officers. 

The  sample  groups  were  chosen 
because  the  FBI  has  found  that  more 
than  70  poxent  of  the  injuries  sustained 
by  police  officers  in  assaults  occurred 
in  junsdictions  with  populauons  of 
25,000  or  more. 


The  survey  found,  not  surprisingly, 
that  pohce  officers  are  facing  increased 
threats  from  mcne  powerful  and  sophis- 
ticated firearms  like  9mm.  pistols  and 
submachine  guns.  This  growing  threat 
has  prompted  an  overall  armor-use  rate 
of  72  percent  among  froni-bne  officers, 
but  the  rate  of  wear  vanes  markedly 
from  region  to  region,  with  front-line 
officers  and  police  managers  in  the 
West  reporting  higher  rates  of  wear. 
There,  83  percent  of  the  front-line  offi- 
cers reported  weanng  soft  body  armor 
100  percent  of  the  time  compared  to  52 
percent  of  front-line  officers  working 
in  the  Northeast,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  front-line  officers  in  the  South 
aixJ  North  Central  regions  of  the  United 
States 

The  vast  majority  of  front-line  offi- 
cers who  wear  body  armor  throughout 
their  tours  of  duty  said  their  decision  to 
do  so  was  influenced  pn  manly  by  their 
own  or  diar  families'  concaos  for  their 
safety.  In  addition,  32  percent  reponed 
that  the  encouragement  of  police  col- 
leagues played  an  important  role  in 
their  decision  to  wear  vests  — a finding 
the  survey  said  “should  not  be  ignored." 

The  influence  of  superiors  was  much 
less  a factor,  however,  with  37  percent 
of  the  officers  reporting  that  they  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  from  police 
supervisors  to  wear  soft  body  armor. 


Moreover,  the  survey  noted.  28  percent 
of  patrol  commanders  and  39  percent 
of  police  chiefs  either  do  not  have  a vest 
or  never  wear  one  if  they  do,  and  the 
result  IS  a “destructive"  message  that  is 
conveyed  to  subordinates. 

“Police  managers,  in  part,  lead  and 
teach  by  example,"  the  survey  report 
observed,  “and  it  appears  a significant 
number  of  higher-ranking  officers  are 
saying  'Do  as  I say.  nut  as  1 do'  in 
relation  to  protective  body  armur.  Bad 
example  from  those  in  leadership  posi- 
tions cannot  be  underestimated  in  terms 
of  its  potential  for  negative  impact  on 
vest  wear  rates  " 

Even  though  the  overall  r^e  of  body 
armor  wear  is  high,  the  survey  said  that 
“given  the  threat  police  face,  any  wear 
rate  short  of  100  percent  is  clearly 
unacceptable."  The  wear  rate  also  ap- 
pears to  decline  with  age  and  witli  years 
in  service,  the  survey  found,  with  82 
percent  of  younger  officers  saying  they 
wore  protective  body  armor  when 
working  on  the  streets  arxl  "clearly 
identifiable  as  police  officers " By 
comparison,  nearly  half  of  the  officers 
over  50  years  of  age  said  they  do  not 
have  a vest  or  wear  it  only  25  percent  of 
the  time  whm  woridng  the  streets,  while 
less  than  10  percent  of  officers  under  30 
“take  such  a chance,"  the  survey  added. 

The  study  said  these  findings  show 


Pre-employment  screening  is  a 
pay-as-you-go  deai  for  some  in 


If  you  wanted  to  be  considered  for 
an  entry-level  police  job.  would  you  be 
willing  to  travel  up  to  100  miles  to  New 
York  City  and  submit  to  a battery  of 
tests,  including  law  enforcement  apti- 
tude, psychological  and  physical  agil- 
ity tests,  and  then  have  your  name  {^aced 
on  a list  of  certified  applicants  that  is 
cuxuiated  among  a handful  of  depart- 
ments? And  would  you  be  willing  to 
dig  into  your  own  pocket  to  pay  $330 
for  the  screening  process? 

Applicants  to  roughly  14  police 
agencies  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn., 
are  doing  just  that  in  what  may  become 
a trend  toward  the  testing  of  law  en- 
forcement applicants  by  the  pnvaie 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"Police  managers,  in  part,  lead  and  teach  by 
example,  and  it  appears  a significant  number 
of  higher-ranking  officers  are  saying  'Do  as  1 
say,  not  as  1 do'  in  relation  to  protective  body 
armor. " 

— From  a report  on  police  use  of.  and  attitudes  about, 

soft  body  armor.  (1:4) 


sector.  Police  chiefs  say  the  unusual 
certification  process  comes  in  handy  in 
times  of  constricted  budgets.  It  doesn't 
cost  the  agency  a cent,  and  those  who 
use  the  service  say  it's  a reliable  and 
cost-saving  process  that  has  allowed 
them  to  choose  top-notch  applicants. 

Those  applicants  are  coming  from 
a registry  developed  by  Jeffrey  L. 
Owynne  & Associates,  a New  York- 
based  occupational  testing  firm  that 
branched  out  into  public  safety  testing 
about  three  years  through  its  Municipal 
Registry  Service  (MRS). 

Nicholas  Nero,  the  director  of  the 
Danbury  Civil  Service  Commission, 
says  the  city  does  most  of  its  own  test- 
ing itself  but  sends  police  applicants  to 
Gwynne  & Associates  for  polygraph 
testing.  “We  have  found  Gwynne  to  be 
outstanding  as  far  as  the  polygraphs  are 
concerned."  he  told  LEN.  “We  accept 
his  polygraphs  providing  that  the  can- 
didates go  through  our  system  " 

Other  municipalities  in  Fairfield 
County  — those  with  smaller  budgets 
or  with  no  Civil  Service  system  m j^ace 
— use  the  company  to  conduct  practi- 
cally the  entire  employment  screening 
process.  “They  will  use  that  service 
because  he  does  everything  for  them, 
but  the  candidates  pay  for  it.  So  what  he 
does  is,  he  has  a pool  and  'X'  amount  of 
communities  can  actually  draw  from 


that  pool,"  said  Nero. 

“I  like  the  concept  very  much,  espe- 
cially in  the  troubled  economic  times 
we're  all  facing,"  said  Police  Chief 
Michael  DeJoseph  of  the  31-officcr 
Newtown  Police  Department  “It  re- 
moves a very,  very  large  economic 
burden  from  the  murucipalities  that 
participate,  which  saves  the  taxpayers 
money.  And  I suppose  today  that's  one 
of  the  bottom  lines.  It's  fine  to  take  a 
utopian  posture  on  successful  recruit- 
ing. but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it's  a 
very,  very  expensive  proposition." 

While  departments  who  use  the 
service'  generally  gave  it  high  marks, 
David  C.  Whelan,  the  chairman  of 
Western  Connecucut  State  Univeniiy's 
Department  of  Justice  and  Law  Ad- 
mimstration.  is  not  so  sure  that  private- 
sector  evaluation  is  the  way  to  attract 
the  best  candidates  to  policing.  Whelaa 
who  was  a police  officer  with  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
for  10  years,  says  the  practice  could 
raise  constitutional  issues  of  equal 
protection  because  applicants  to  other 
agencies  in  the  state  do  not  have  to  pay 
their  own  fees  or  travel  out  of  state  to  be 
considered. 

Minoniy  applicants  ought  be  re- 
stricted by  the  fees  and  the  traveling 
involved  to  complete  the  process,  added 
Whelan,  who  reoeittly  presented  a paper 


that  older  police  officers  have  not  been 
convinced  that  protective  armor  is  a 
necessary  piece  of  safety  equipment  for 
police. 

Increasing  numbers  of  police  agen- 
cies are  providing  officers  with  soft 
body  armor  directly  or  through  alterna- 
tive arrangements  including  vouchers 
and  umform  allowances,  and  the  sur- 
vey noted  a correlation  between  offi- 
cers without  vests  and  deportments  that 
have  no  program  to  supply  them 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  officers  who 
reported  not  having  soft  body  armor 
work  in  departments  that  do  not  suppl) 
the  Items,  while  33  percent  work  in 
departments  with  alternative  arrange- 
ments to  direct  supply. 

The  finding  indicates  "that  if  all 
police  departments  provided  soft  body 
armor  to  every  officer  on  a regular 
basis,  the  wear  rate  would  be  positively 
affected."  said  the  study  It  also  under- 
scores the  need  for  police  management 
to  “view  soft  body  armor  as  essenual 
safety  equipment  for  police  work  — as 
necessary  as  the  patrol  vehicle,  radio 
and  sidearm." 

Most  of  the  respondents  to  the  sur- 
vey had  no  personal  expenence  in  which 
weanng  soft  body  armor  had  protected 
them  from  injury  Sixteen  percent, 
however,  reported  that  soft  body  armor 
Continued  on  Page  7 

private, 

Conn. 

on  the  pnvate-sector  testing  of  police 
officers,  in  which  he  used  MRS  as  a 
case  study.  “I'm  not  sure  this  is  a real 
good  tool  for  recruiting  minonties.  ft 
hampers  minonty  recruiting  because 
everyone  that  walks  into  a police  sta- 
tion is  told  to  call  MRS  in  New  York 
That  probably  turns  a lot  of  people  off." 

Not  so.  said  Jeffrey  L.  Gwyruic, 
who  heads  the  firm  beanng  his  name 
and  developed  MRS  with  input  from 
the  participating  Fairfield  County  de- 
partments over  a 12-year  period. 
Gwynne  could  not  give  firm  numbers 
on  the  rate  of  minorities  who  make  it 
through  the  screening  procedure  and 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  list  that 
is  reviewed  by  the  participating  depart- 
ments. although  he  said  the  numbers 
are  not  high  “If  we  have  minority 
candidates  in  the  registry,  I can  guaran- 
tee they  get  the  first  look.  Departments 
will  tell  me  nght  away,  'mnanty .'  First 
thing  they  want  to  look  at,"  he  told 
LEN  Gwynne  added  that  he  is  devel- 
oping ways  “to  draw  more  minonties 
into  the  process." 

A total  of  l,4(X)  to  1,600  people 
have  been  certified  through  MRS. 
Gwynne  added,  but  he  could  not  give 
actual  placenKnt  figures 

The  process  begins  when  an  appli- 
cant responds  to  an  employment  ad 
Continued  on  Pajp:  II 


Around  the  Nation 


MAINE  — PhippsbuT]g  Police  Chief 
Jame&  Gancy  Sr.  68.  (hjs  month  re- 
signed as  the  town's  sole  police  officer 
after  gening  a summons  for  public 
indecency  in  a Brunswick  park.  Gancy 
and  two  other  men  to  six  months 
m jail  and  fines  of  $500  if  convicted. 

MAR$XAND  — The  state  has  re- 
leased a SIOO.OOO  emergency  grant  that 
allows  the  Baltimore  Recovery  Center, 
a dnjg  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  facil- 
ity, to  renein  open  until  June  30.  The 
center  was  due  to  close  Apnl  1 . 


.MASSACHl'SETTS  — The  State 
Police  is  due  to  receive  a $351,233 
share  of  over  $900,000  seized  m inter- 
state anti-drug  operabons  with  police 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  strategy  resulted  in  30  ar- 
rests. Federal  officials  said  this  month. 


A grand  jury  will  not  be  empaneled 
to  probe  the  death  of  Timothy  Shepard, 
a Stale  Police  cadet  who  died  after 
ngorous  trairung  exercises  in  1988.  A 
court  upheld  the  Atu»ttey  General's 
ruling  of  insufficient  evidence.  (Sec 
LEN.  Dec.  31.  1988.J 

NEH'  JERSEY'  — Correcbona]  offi- 
cials predict  an  increase  of 2,000  more 
state  inmates  in  fiscal  1992  and  have 
asked  lawmakers  for  a $46.7-million 
budget  hUce.  of  the  nse  was  attnb- 
uied  to  new  state  laws  that  require 
mandatory  jail  terms  for  certain  crimes 

NEW  Y'ORK  — Suffolk  County  offi- 
cials say  a sharp  drop  in  the  number  of 
arrests  and  cruninal  arraignments  being 
processed  each  day  m IXstrict  Court  is 
evidence  that  police  are  conducting  a 
work  slowdown  to  protest  restncbons 
on  overtime.  Chief  Inspector  Joseph 
Monteith  denied  the  charge,  but  some 
officers  have  complained  that  they  are 
told  togohome  when  their  shifts  end — 
even  if  they  are  working  on  a case. 

The  Hsrison  Pobce  Department  will 
begin  random  drug  testing  of  its  67 
officers  after  the  State  Supreme  Court 
on  March  25  demed  a uruon  effort  to 
block  testing. 

A vidco-teleconfcrencing  system 
that  allows  New  York  City  police  to 
speed  the  booJdng  of  suspects  will  be 
expanded  to  four  other  Manhattan  pre- 
ancts.  District  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
ganthau  announced  March  18.  [See 
LEN.  Oct  31,  1989.J 

New  York  Qty  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  P.  Brown  has  ordered  his 
public  relabons  uiut  to  produce  a train- 
ing video  outlining  the  departnvnt's 
scna  use-of-force  guidelicKs,  in  the 
wake  of  a flood  of  brutality  complaints 
in  New  York  and  other  U.S.  cities  trig- 
gered by  the  videotape  ofa  police  beat- 
ing m Los  Angeles.  (See  L£N.  March 
15.  1991;  see  related  story,  page  6.J 

Contract  talks  betiveen  New  York 
City  and  its  largest  police  union  broke 
off  March  28.  and  the  dispute  is  ex- 
pected to  go  to  arbitiauon.  The  city 
crfftEred  the  21JXI0-menfaT  Patrc^men's 
Benevolent  Association  a 2-5-percent 
raise.  The  PBA  reportedly  wants  a pay 


hike  at  least  equal  to  the  5.5  percent  $25.7  million  in  drugs  dunng  a three- 


granted  to  city  teachers  last  October. 

VERMONT — A child-abuse  preven- 
bon  group  in  Burlington  said  the  reces- 
sion and  the  Persian  Gulf  war  were 
factors  that  led  toa  quadrupling  of  calls 
to  us  hotline  in  tecenl  months. 


ALABAMA  — A state  Health  Depart- 
ment study  of  3.400  teenagers  found 
that  "date  rape"  was  the  first  sexual 
expenenccof  19perceniofgirlsage  14 

younger,  and  29  percent  of  girls  ages 
15  to  16 

GEORGIA  — A probe  began  last 
month  into  a report  that  Fulton  County 
91 1 staffers  accepted  jewelry  and  other 
gifts  at  a party  thrown  by  a local  radio 
equipment  suppliers,  officials  say. 

Savannah  police  have  set  up  a task 
force  to  probe  diug-reiated  killings  after 
a seven-hour  spate  of  violence  late  this 
month  left  one  person  dead  and  a 14- 
year-old  injured  in  a stabbing.  Police 
said  that  five  of  the  city's  nine  homi- 
cides in  1990  were  drug-related. 

The  stale  Senate  passed  a bill  that 
would  require  arrested  drunken  drivers 
to  remain  in  custody  unbl  they  sober 
up.  After  six  hours,  police  would  be 
allowed  to  release  the  suspects  on  bail 
or  their  own  recognizance. 

LOUISIANA  — The  Cen&al  Louisi- 
ana Task  Force,  formed  in  1988  to 
conduct  drug  probes  in  five  parishes, 
was  disbanded  last  month  in  favor  of  a 
smaller  task  fixce  run  by  Alexandria 
police. 

St.  Francisville  Police  Chief  Char- 
les Dawson  died  March  29  of  a heart 
attack. 


month  operabon  called  "Operabon 
Crack  Attack.**  Nearly  a ton  of  mari- 
juana. 51.676  doses  of  crack,  1.708 
pounds  of  cocaine  and  7.764  doses  of 
LSD  were  seized  during  the  operation. 


INDIANA — Underabill  approved  by 
the  state  Senate  late  last  month,  inmates 
who  successfully  complete  drug  abuse, 
illiteracy  and  education  programs  could 
have  up  to  four  years  cut  from  their  sen- 
tences. The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House. 

^DCH1GAN  — Kent  County  (Graixl 
Rapids)  UndersherifT  James  Dougan. 
46.  became  Sheriff  on  Feb.  28,  replac- 
ing Philip  Heffron,  who  retired.  Dou- 
gan will  serve  the  remaining  two  years 
of  Heffron's  four-year  tcnn. 

OHIO  — Hamilton  County  Sheriff 
Simon  Leis  Jr.  has  proposed  leasingjail 
space  from  a pnvate  firm  to  relieve 
overcrowding  until  a new  jail  is  built  in 
1993.  The  courty's  current  facility  holds 
1,433.  but  nearly  2.000  inmates  are 
reportedly  on  a waiting  list. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — A House  panel 
approved  a bill  to  put  anabolic  steroids 
— drugs  used  by  athletes  to  increase 
muscle  bulk  — in  a class  with  other 
controlled  substances  and  would  re- 
quire pharmacists  to  document  their 
steroid  inventories. 

WISCONSIN — Two  sistera  accused 
of  engaging  in  prostitution  with  men  at 
a senior  citizens'  residence  in  Prainedu 
Chien  were  acquined  after  two  wit- 
nesses died  within  days  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial  and  a third  had  trouble 
with  his  menxjry.  A Crawford  County 
jury  deliberated  for  less  than  an  hour  on 
March  28  before  finding  Julie  Kelly. 
29,  and  Susan  Burrow,  38,  innocent. 


MISSISSIPPI  — Aberdeen  police 
officer  Eric  Wilson  was  shot  to  death 
March  9 and  Police  Chief  Brent  Cole- 
man said  his  badge  number,  Baker-8, 
will  be  retired  in  honor  of  the  officer, 
who  had  been  on  the  force  for  less  than 
a year.  Wilson,  33,  was  shot  three  umes 
in  the  head.  lYilice  are  continuing  to 
question  suspects  in  the  case. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Officials 
anrKxinced  March  26  that  the  state 
Cnmc  Prevention  Division  will  teach 
citizens  how  to  spot  marijuana  plants  as 
part  of  its  “Operation;  Marijuana 
Watch"  program  begun  last  year,  in 
which  landowners  sign  an  agreement  to 
allow  law  officers  to  search  their  proi>- 
erty  any  time  they  suspect  marijuana  is 
being  grown  there.  Two  million  acres 
in  the  stale  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
program.  (See  LEN.  April  30,  1990.] 


IOWA — A man  who  had  received  six 
pnor  alcohol-related  baffic  citations 
now  faces  homicide  and  DUI  charges 
after  he  crashed  head-on  into  a car. 
killing  three  people,  near  Coming  on 
March  17.  The  state  had  revoked  the 
license  of  Jeffrey  White.  27.  until  1 993 
for  his  previous  violations.  Police  said 
White  will  be  jailed  when  he  is  released 
ffom  a hospital . 

A state  Court  of  Appeals  overturned 
limits  on  visitation  rights  set  by  state 
social  workers  for  parents  of  a girl 
sexually  abused  by  her  father.  Weekly 
visits  had  been  cut  to  one  per  month. 


Officials  say  that  $1 17.000  of  the 
$295,769  collected  last  year  by  the 
sttte's  Controlled  Substance  Tax  Sec- 
bon  has  been  turned  over  to  agencies 
involved  m drug  investigations. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — South  Caro- 
lina law  enforcement  officers  joined 
their  counterparts  in  Honda  and  Geor- 
gia to  make  13,000  arrests  and  seize 


MINNESOTA  •—  Lawrence  Mon- 
tanaro.  48.  was  scheduled  to  be  tned 
Apnl  I on  14  felony  charges,  including 
the  April  1990  shooting  death  of  Du- 
luth police  Sgt.  Gary  Wilson.  34, 

MISSOURI  — A Livingston  County 
Circuit  Coun  jury  on  March  18  con- 
victed a 76-year-old  farmer  of  first- 
degree  murder  in  (he  deaths  of  five 


drifters  he  lured  to  his  home  in  a cattle- 
buying swindle.  Ray  Copeland  could 
gel  the  death  penalty  or  a life  prison 
term  when  jurors  decide  his  fate  during 
the  trial's  penalty  phase.  Ffis  wife,  I^yc, 
was  convicted  last  November  on  five 
counts  of  first-degree  murder  but  has 
not  yet  been  sentenced. 

MONTANA  — Billings  police  were 
slated  to  receive  32  guns  from  the  U.S. 
Marshal's  Service  this  month  as  pan  of 
the  disposal  of  $1  million  in  assets 
seized  in  a Madison  County  drug  bust. 

NEBRASKA  — Lancaster  County 
officials  have45  days  to  replace  Sheriff 
Ron  Tussing,  who  resigned  Feb.  28  in  a 
bid  to  head  the  State  Panoi.  But  the 
state's  attorney  general  said  Tussing 
could  not  take  the  job  as  long  as  his 
daughter  works  as  a state  trooper. 


COLORADO  — Names  of  Denver 
school  bus  drivers  implicated  in  drug 
use  were  to  be  given  to  school  officials 
by  March  27.  police  said.  School  offi- 
cials have  derued  widespread  drug  use 
by  the  system's  460  drivers  and  say 
(hey  would  mount  their  ovm  investiga- 
tion into  the  issue. 

NEW  MEXICO  — FBI  agents 
swooped  down  on  the  Albuquerque 
home  of  a former  New  York  City  aux- 
iliary police  officer  on  March  27  and 
arrested  him  as  a suspect  in  three  mur- 
ders. Eric  Napoletano,  25,  was  arrested 
by  agents  and  his  mother.  Carolyn,  was 
picked  up  by  New  York  City  authori- 
bes  for  using  her  position  as  a civilian 
Police  Department  employee  to  help 
her  son  evade  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion. Napoletano  is  suspected  in  the 
gruesome  deaths  of  his  former  wife, 
whom  he  married  bigamously,  his  for- 
mer girlfriend,  and  the  mother  of  his 
first  wife.  This  man  hasall  the  charac- 
teristics of  sexually  sadisbc  serial  kill- 
ers." said  FBI  Special  Agent  Gregg 
McCrary.  "It  is  not  a question  of 
whether,  but  when  he  vdll  kill  again. 
There  is  no  limit  upon  his  appreciation 
for  sadistic  gratification." 

Under  a bill  approved  by  the  state 
Senate  late  last  month,  drunken  drivers 
who  maim  or  kill  others  and  who  have 
previous  DUI  convictions  would  be 
subject  to  having  sentences  increased 
by  two  years  for  each  prior  conviction. 

TEXAS — Two  Nigerians  swallowed 
102  heroin-filled  balloons  and  tried  to 
enter  the  United  Slates  from  Mexico, 
said  U.S.  Customs  officials  who  are 
now  holding  the  pair  in  Brownsville. 
Officials  were  unsure  how  much  heroin 
had  been  swallowed  or  if  charges  would 
be  brought  against  the  couriers. 

A state  Commission  on  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  survey  to  measure  the  ages 
of  first-time  drug  abuse  found  (hat  57 
percent  of  the  state’s  sixth-graders  and 
39  percent  of  fifth-graders  have  oried 
alcohol.  The  survey  concluded  thai  the 
rise  in  substarKC  abuse  is  greater  m that 
age  group  because  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  drug  experimentation  for  many 
children. 


A man  who  sold  his  four-year-old 
son  to  drug  dealers  for  crack  is  being 
held  by  Dallas  authorities,  who  are 
considering  filing  assault  arxi  child- 
selling charges  agaiast  hiia  The  un- 
identified man  reportedly  sold  the  boy 
on  March  23  for  $40  but  his  outraged 
wife  later  snatched  the  child  back  from 
the  dealers. 


New  Dallas  Police  Chief  William 
Raihbum.  a former  high-ranking  offi- 
cial of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depan- 
ment,  has  ordered  Dallas  officers  to 
watch  the  videotape  of  Los  Angeles 
police  beating  a motorist.  “It's  a train- 
ing vehicle  we  can  use,"  said  Rathbum. 
“I  directed  my  command  officers  to 
show  it  and  to  really  discuss  this 
whole  issue  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  it  never  happens  in  Dallas." 

UTAH  — Salt  Lake  Oty  authonties 
plan  an  Apnl  I launch  date  for  a task 
force  to  end  a two-year-long  string  of 
serial  rapes  in  which  a suspect  pretends 
to  be  a door-to-door  salesman.  Police 
believe  he  is  responsible  for  1 9 attacks, 
including  the  rape  of  an  11 -year-old 
girl  on  March  26. 
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ALASKA  — Nome  officials  have 
shonened  bar  hours  in  an  anempt  to 
reduce  alcohol  abuse.  Bars  can  now 
stay  open  from  10  A M.  to  2 A M,  on 
weekdays;  10A.M.to3A.M.  on  Satur- 
days, and  1 P.M.  to3A.M. on  Sundays. 


CALIFORNIA  — A Federal  tnal  judge 
on  March  1 8 upheld  the  convictions  of 
four  men  for  the  1985  torture-killing  of 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar,  re- 
jecting arguments  that  the  jury  had  aaed 
improperly.  Lawyers  for  one  of  the 
defendants  argued  that  the  jury  mem- 
bers read  newspaper  artic  les  describing 
his  client.  Juan  Ramon  Malta  Bal- 
lesteros, as  a “drug  kingpin"  before 
they  reached  a verdict . Lawyers  for  the 
other  defendants  alleged  that  the  jury's 
decision  was  tainted  by  the  newspaper 
articles.  Sentencing  for  the  defendants 
IS  set  for  May. 


IDAHO — Gov.  Cecil  Andrus  signed 
a bill  that  allows  Idaho  Indians  to  trans- 
port peyote,  a hallucinogenic  drug  de- 
rived from  a cactus  plant,  to  reserva- 
tions beginning  July  1 for  health  rea- 
sons and  for  use  in  religious  rituals  of 
the  Native  American  Church.  Police 
had  opposed  the  law,  saying  it  would 
makeitdifficult  forauthonties  todeter- 
mine  who  is  using  peyote  legally. 

NEVADA — A bill  to  let  police  arrest 
people  on  outstanding  warrants  for 
misdemeanor  offenses  between  the 
hours  of  7 P.M.  and  7 A.M.  in  public 
places  was  approved  by  a state  Assem- 
bly panel  late  last  month. 


WASHINGTON  — Three  bombings 
in  the  Spokane  area  that  have  occurred 
since  Jan.  27  do  not  appear  to  be  tar- 
geted at  any  particular  group,  police 
said  late  last  month.  No  one  has  been 
hurt  in  the  incidents.  Police  found  a 
fourth  unexploded  bomb  in  a library 
parking  lot  on  Jan  25. 
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More  time  for  gun  crime: 


AG  pushes  efforts  to  target  violent  crime 


U.S.  Attorney  General  Dick  Thorn- 
burg announced  this  mondi  that  Fed- 
eral authorities  will  be  taking  aim  at 
V lolent  crime — and  those  who  commit 
crimes  with  firearms  — with  two  new 
programs  that  include  mandatory  five- 
year  Federal  prison  sentences  for  armed 
criminals  and  the  fonnationof  Violent 
Crime  Task  Forces  to  target  areas  hit 
hard  by  gun  violence. 

Thornburgh  announced  Project 
Triggerlock  and  the  formation  of  the 
task  forces  at  a meeting  of  the  nation's 
U.S.  Attorneys  m Savannah.  Ga.,  on 
March  26,  although  parts  of  the  plan 
had  been  hinted  at  earlier  in  the  month 
at  an  anti-crime  summit  in  Washington 
attended  by  650  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

Under  Project  Triggerlock,  crimi- 
nals convicted  of  a single  violent  crime 
or  drug  offense  would  face  a minimum, 
mandatory  five-year  Federal  |*ison 
sentence  for  using  a firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a crime.  Armed  career 
criminals  with  three  or  more  prior  fel- 
ony convictions  for  violent  felonies  or 
serious  drug  olTenses  would  face  man- 
datory 15-year  Federal  prison  sentences. 

Each  of  the  93  U.S.  Attorneys'  of- 
fices vdll  “establish  a ta.sk  force  of 
prosecutors  wfio  will  develop  a strat- 
egy to  identify  and  apprehend  the  most 
violent  offenders  in  their  area,"  Thorn- 
burgh said.  Th^  will  be  aided  by  agents 
of  the  FBI.  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Al- 


cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms,  as  well 
as  state  aiKl  local  authorities,  he  added. 

The  Justice  Department  will  also 
oversee  the  formation  of  the  Violent 
Crime  Task  Forces,  which  will  incor- 
porate what  the  Attorney  General 
termed  a “weed  and  seed"  strategy. 
Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment will  converge  on  a violence-prone 
community  to  "pull  the  weeds"  — 
violent  predators  and  drug  dealers.  After 
the  sweep.  Federal  and  state  agencies 
would  “plant  the  seeds  of  a new  tomor- 
row" by  rebuilding  housing  slock  and 
encouraging  businesses  to  move  into 
the  targeted  area. 

Both  initiatives  will  be  overseen  by 
the  Justice  Department's  newly  estab- 
lished Terrorism  and  Violent  Crime 
Section,  and  coordinated  with  efforts 
by  the  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Task  Forces  and  the  Organized 
Crime  Strike  Force  units  attached  to 
U.S.  Attorneys'  offices. 

More  details  of  the  plan  were  to  be 
ntade  available  next  month  after  a 
meeting  between  DoJ  officials  and  U.S. 
Attorneys  planned  for  mid-April,  ac- 
cording to  department  spokeswoman 
Sara  Maltby.  But  the  programs  seem  to 
be  in  line  with  the  “get  tough"  anti- 
crime strategy  adopted  by  the  Bush 
Administration.  At  the  two-day  Sum- 
mit on  Law  Enforcement  Responses  to 
Violent  Crime  called  by  Thornburgh 
earlier  this  month,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  the  key  to  ending  criminal 


violence  was  through  stricter  enfoix»- 
ment  and  lousier  penalties,  not  through 
sociological  forays  into  the  causes  of 
crime. 

"We  are  not  here  to  search  for  the 
roots  of  crimeor  todiscuss  sociological 
theory,"  Thornburgh  said  at  the  sum- 
mit. "The  American  people  demand 
action  to  stop  criminal  violence  what- 
ever its  causes.  The  debate  over  the  root 
causes  of  crime  will  go  on  for  decades, 
but  the  carnage  i n our  own  mean  streets 


must  be  halted  now." 

Thornburgh  used  both  gatherings  as 
oppommities  to  muster  law  enforce- 
ment suppon  fix  President  Bu^'s  crime 
bill,  which  includes  proposals  to  tighten 
penalties  for  the  criminal  use  of  guns 
and  semiautomatic  weapons,  resttict 
the  habeas  corpus  process  for  appeal- 
ing death  sentences,  and  create  a "good 
faith"  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
rule,  which  would  cover  technical 
mistakes  made  by  law  enforcement 


during  the  execution  of  search  warrants 
or  the  gathering  of  evidence. 

In  exchange  for  Congressional  sup- 
port of  Bush's  crime  bill,  opponents 
want  Bush's  suppon  for  a mandatory, 
seven-day  waiting  period  on  firearms 
purchases.  So  far.  Bush  has  hedged  in 
lending  his  suppon  to  that  measure, 
known  as  the  Brady  bill,  despite  the 
recent,  highly  publicized  statement  by 
fonner  President  Ronald  Reagan  that 
he  now  supports  the  legislation. 


High  Court  sees  no  harm  in 
some  coerced  confessions 


BJS  survey:  overall 
crime  dipped  in  1990, 
but  violent  crime  was  up 


Although  the  total  number  of  per- 
sonal and  household  crimes  fell  by  1 
million  nationwide  last  year,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  victimized  by  violent 
crimes  rose  to  2.3  million,  indicating  a 
continuing  surge  in  violent  crimes  in 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  latest  National 
Crime  Survey,  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  on  March  24,  com- 
bined personal  and  household  crimes 
not  including  homicide  decreased  by  3 
percent,  to  34.8  million,  but  most  of  the 
decline  — nearly  937.000  out  of  1 
million  — was  in  the  category  of  per- 
sonal larcenies,  in  which  offenders  made 
no  contact  with  victims. 

Most  of  the  overall  decrease  “re- 
sults largely  from  last  year's  8 jjercem 
decline  in  the  rate  of  personal  thefts 
without  direct  contact  between  the  vic- 
tim and  the  offender."  said  BJS  Direc- 
tor Steven  D Dillingham,  in  a state- 
ment accompanying  the  report.  Thefts 
of  personal  belongings  from  public 
places  or  from  unattended  automobiles 
represent  about  95  percent  of  all  per- 
sonal thefts,  which  in  turn  account  for 
about  66  percent  of  all  crimes  against 
people. 

The  survey  noted  increases  last  year 
m assaults  involving  injury,  attempted 
robberies  and  larcenies  that  involved 
contact  with  victims.  The  number  of 
completed  vident  crimes  rose  3.4  per- 
cent in  1990.  to  2.3  million.  The  in- 
crease was  reflected  in  a 2.4-pcrcent 
jump  m the  rale  of  violent  crimes,  and 
the  survey  found  that  11.2  of  every 
1 .000  people  age  1 2 and  older  were  the 
victims  of  such  a crime  in  1990.  The 
number  of  aggravated  and  simple  as- 
saults rose  nearly  6 percent,  the  survey 


noted,  and  about  1 5 million  victims 
sustained  injuries  as  a result  of  assaults. 

The  survey’s  rape  statistics  are  re- 
portedly in  dispute.  The  NCS  fourxJ 
that  rapes  declined  last  year  by  18.3 
percent,  to  1 10,660.  or  0.5  for  every 
1 .000  people.  The  survey  also  said  that 
69.410  of  the  offenses,  or  nearly  60 
percent,  had  been  reported  to  police. 
But  researchers  found  that  on  the  aver- 
age only  38  percent  of  the  rape  of- 
fenses, which  are  traditionally  underre- 
ported, were  reported  to  authorities. 

Alfred  Blumsteui,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs  at  Came- 
gie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh, 
said  the  rape  statistics  “are  the  least 
reliable"  of  the  National  Crime  Sur- 
vey’s figures  because  the  survey's  re- 
searchers*'get  so  relatively  few  of  them 
that  just  year-to-year  sampling  vari- 
ations can  make  them  fluctuate  dra- 
matically." 

"No  one  should  look  at  today’s  fig- 
ures, which  do  not  even  include  the 
murder  count,  and  believe  that  the  epi- 
demic of  crime  in  America  has  been 
broken,"  said  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden 
Jr.  (D.-Del.).  who  chairs  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Because  the  survey  includes  only 
information  jHOvided  by  victims,  the 
record  23,000  homicides  estimated  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  United 
Stales  last  year  are  not  included.  Na- 
tional Crime  Survey  figures  were 
compiled  from  the  responses  of 97.000 
people  in  48.000  homes  svho  were  asked 
by  Census  Bureau  interviewers  about 
the  types  of  crimes  they  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  six  months.  Survey 
estimates  also  take  actual  police  reports 
into  account. 


The  use  of  confessions  coerced  frxwn 
criminal  suspects  need  no  longer  auto- 
matically invalidate  a conviction,  ac- 
cording to  a ruling  handed  down  March 
26  by  a sharply  divided  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  High  Court's  decision  was  seen 
as  an  erosion  of  its  1967  ruling  that  the 
use  of  an  involuntary  confession  can 
never  be  regarded  as  a “harmless  error" 
and  must  result  in  a reversal  of  the 
conviction. 

Legal  observers  said  the  decision 
marksa  ideological  retreat  froma  long- 
held  view  that  coerced  confessions 
constitute  their  own  class  of  govern- 
ment misconduct.  "This  ruling  doesn’t 
chip  away  at  past  decisions.  It  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  Warren  Court 
era."  said  Ira  Robbins,  an  American 
UruvCTsify  law  professor,  in  an  inter- 
view wdth  the  Associated  Press.  "This 
is  a major  departure  from  the  past, 
perhaps  traceable  to  the  absence  of 
Justice  [William  J.]  Brennan,"  who 
retired  last  July. 

“This  Court  majority  clearly  has  an 
agewla. . .to  uphold  convictions  regard- 
less of  the  method  in  which  they  were 
obtained.  The  public  has  to  ask  itself:  Is 
justice  being  served?"  said  Mary  Brod- 
erick, director  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  & Defendff  Association's  Defender 


Division. 

The  man  chosen  last  year  to  replace 
Brennan,  Justice  David  Souter,  pro- 
vided the  fifth  — and  perhaps  pivotal 
— vote  in  the  5-4  majority  that  backed 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist's 
conclusion  that  a coerced  or  involun- 
tary confession  can  be  excused  as  an 
admissible  “harmless  error"  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  other  evidence,  obtained 
independently  of  the  confession,  was 
also  introduced  at  trial  and  was  ade- 
quate to  sustain  a guilty  verdict.  Under 
this  standard,  the  Court  reasoned,  the 
use  of  such  confessions  must  be  “harm- 
less beyond  a resonable  doubt," 

In  a stinging  dissent  read  from  the 
bench.  Justice  Byron  R.  While  said  the 
majority  had  overruled  a 'b^ast  body  of 
precedent"  that  resulted  in  dislodging 
“one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our 
criminal  justice  system."  In  decisions 
dating  back  to  1 884,  the  Court  has  said 
confessions  are  unconstitutional  if  not 
made  "freely,  voluntarily  and  without 
compulsion  or  inducement  of  any  sort  ." 

Joined  in  his  dissent  by  Justices 
Thurgood  Marshall.  Harry  A Blackmun 
and  John  Paul  Stevens.  Wlute  wrote. 
“Permitting  acoerced  confession  to  be 
part  of  the  evidence  on  which  a jury  is 
free  to  base  its  verdict  ofguvlfy  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  thesis  that  ours  is  not  an 


inquisitonal  system  of  cnminal  jus- 
tice " 

But  Rehnquist’s  majority  opinion 
■^ifi  a “harmless-error"  approach  to  the 
use  of  coerced  confessions  was  appro- 
pnaie  because  the  introduction  of  a 
tainted  confession  was  simply  a “trial 
error"  that  can  be  “quantitatively  as- 
sessed in  the  context  of  other  evidence 
presented  “This  type  of  error  is  differ- 
ent from  more  serious  errors  such  as 
refusals  of  the  defendant's  right  to 
counsel  at  trial  or  the  presence  of  biasei' 
judges  — instances  he  termed  “struc- 
tural defects"  that  can  never  be  bal- 
anced against  other  factors  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  harmless 

All  three  orors  were  identified  in 
the  1967 decision,  Chapmanv,  Califor- 
nia. as  factors  that  wouldautomatically 
invalidate  convictions  and  which  are 
never  subject  to  the  harmless-error 
argument  Other  Supreire  Court  prece- 
dents said  that  certain  errors  such  as 
improper  instructions  tojuries  could  be 
found  harmless  if  they  could  be  shown 
not  to  have  affected  the  outcome  of  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

On  two  other  aspects  of  the  present 
case,  Arizona  v.  Fulminanie,  White 
commanded  a majority  of  the  Justices, 
who  agreed  that  the  confession  had 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Life  underground  brightens 
for  accredited  Transit  Police 


The  recent  accrediiauon  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Police  is  a tremen- 
dous boon  to  officer  morale  in  a depart- 
ment historically  burdened  with  a pub- 
lic perception  of  being  an  inferior  sib- 
ling to  the  city's  high-profile  Police 
Department,  according  to  Police  Chief 
William  J,  Bratton.  He  said  the  accredi- 
tation process  will  help  turn  around  an 
agency  he  described  as  being  in  “an 
eclectic  depression  " 

The  Transit  Police,  which  was  ac- 
credited along  with  several  other  agen- 
cies at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  (CALEA).  is  only 
the  second  transit  police  agency  in  the 
nation  to  gain  that  status,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  New  York  City’s  three  major 
police  agencies  to  be  accredited. 

“It  is  a vehicle  I used  to  attempt  to 
move  the  department  foovard."  Brat- 
ton said  in  an  interview  with  LEN.  “It 
was  a department  that,  for  a whole 
variety  of  reasons,  was  not  really  going 
anywhere,  not  feeling  good  about  it- 
self. with  a lot  of  deficiencies  in  our 
systems,  procedures  and  facilities." 

Bratton  has  overseen  the  accredita- 


tion process  of  two  other  departments 
he  headed  — the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  Police,  which 
was  reaccrediied  at  the  recent  CALEA 
meeting,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  in 
Boston,  which  had  nearly  completed 
the  accreditation  process  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Police, 

Bratton  said  he  sees  the  accredita- 
tion process  as  similar  to  running  a 
CAT  scan  over  a patient,  "deienmning 
all  of  the  thm^  that  need  to  be  fixed  and 
then  going  ahead  and  fixing  them.  It’s 
a device  to  deal  with  a demoralized, 
underequipped  and  policy-deficient 
agency.  It’s  a tool  I very  much  believe 
in."  he  added. 

Transit  police  officers  and  the  union 
representing  them  also  believed  in  and 
contributed  to  the  process.  “It  served 
alnxKt  as  a kind  of  glue  in  that  really 
pulled  the  department  and  (he  union 
together  for  a common  goal."  said 
Bratton.  The  team  spirit  pron^xed  Lieut. 
Col.  Robert  McDonald  ofihe  Delaware 
State  Police,  who  led  the  CALEA  as- 
sessment team,  to  comment  that  “none 
of  the  assessors  had  ever  seen  a depth  of 


understanding  or  appreciation  or  knowl- 
edge of  accreditation  as  they  had  found 
here,"  according  to  Bratton.  “Every 
officer  was  aware  of  it,  aware  of  its 
benefiu  — and  supportive  of  the  con- 
cept.” 

McDonald,  in  his  report  to  the 
commission,  said  the  Transit  Police’s 
most  significant  asset  was  its  person- 
nel, “Given  one  of  the  worst  working 
environments,  limned  resources,  and 
the  constant  movement  of  humanity 
uruque  to  New  York  City,"  McDonald 
Continued  on  Page  10 


CORRECTION 
The  Jan.  IX  1991  issue  of  LEN 
incorreclly  reported  that  a wieran 
Golden.  Colo.,  police  officer  ucs 
charged  wir/i  sexually  assaulting  a 
14-year-old  girl.  The  article  should 
have  said  that  the  defendatu,  John 
Lopez  Jr. . MOJ  a former  employee  of 
the  Denver  Police  Department. 
Lopez's  arraignment  look  place  in 
Jefferson  County  Court,  which  is 
located  in  Golden.  We  apologize fi>r 

the  collision. 
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People  and  Places 


Breaking 

barriers 

The  new  Police  Chiefof  Scottsdale. 
Anz..  says  he  hopes  to  forge  a better 
relationship  betv^  een  the  police  and  the 
community  and  improve  morale  in  the 
167-officer  department. 

Mike  Heidingsfield,  40.  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  department  on  March 
18.  after  being  selected  from  a pool  of 
100  applicaivs  in  January  Heid- 
ingsfield.  a Philadelphia  native  who 
most  recently  ser\  ed  as  deputy  chief  of 
the  Arlington.  Tex..  Police  Department, 
said  he  uill  eschew  the  paramilitary 
st>’le  of  police  management  and  try  to 
break  down  communicaiion  barriers 
between  top  police  officials  and  offi- 
cers. Mhose  opinions  and  suggesdons 
he  values. 

"I  believe  in  a participatory  admini- 
stranon.  a boaoms-up  commuucation 
process,  not  just  from  the  top  to  the 
bonomall  ihedme.''  Heidingsfreld  told 
the  Arizona  Republic. 

With  an  increased  number  of  col- 
lege-educated people  entering  the  law 
enforcement  profession  with  “inquir- 
ing miiKls.*'  Heidingsfield  said,  “the 
old  days  of  making  a Police  Depart- 
ment run  like  an  army  battalion  has 
simply  escaped  us  and  left  us."  But  he 
added,  “that  doesn't  mean  we're  going 
to  ail  run  around  willy-nilly  and  have 
populanty  contests  and  run  (he  Police 
Department  by  popular  vote." 

Dennis  Borkenhagen.  a retired 
Scottsdale  police  sergeant  and  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  lodge,  said  Heidingsfield  has 
already  inspired  some  “real  positive" 
feelings  among  officers.  He  noted  that 
the  department  had  suffered  an  exten- 
sitv  morale  problem  that  stemmed  from 
a perceived  lack  of  direebon  under 
fcmier  Chief  Fred  Collins.  Collins 
announced  his  itdremaii  in  April  1990, 
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after  a morale  survey  showed  that  37 
percent  of  the  officers  were  looking  for 
other  jobs  and  that  83  percent  of  them 
did  not  beiievethe  agency  was  improv- 
ing. Officers  also  complained  of  low 
pay.  understaffing  and  a lack  of  equip- 
ment. 

“1  think  most  of  us  thought  things 
were  gening  stale  internally."  said 
Borkenhagen,  “I  think  90  percent  of  the 
officers  were  hoping  that  they  could 
bring  in  someone  from  out  of  state  " 

Heidingsfield.  who  plans  to  make 
significant  changes  in  the  agency  within 
the  next  few  nwmhs  but  has  not  re- 
leased specifics,  said  he  hopes  his 
“different"  background  can  spark  a 
turnaround  in  the  Police  Department 
“I  think  I come  here,  hopefully,  as  a 
visionary,  somebody  who  can  bring  a 
perspective  of  a different  community,  a 
different  part  of  the  country,  a different 
police  background."  he  said. 

Flood 

watch 

A former  Des  Plaines.  111.,  police 
officer  who  was  fired  nearly  four  years 
ago  because  he  left  his  post  during 
heavy  Hooding  to  aid  his  family  says  he 
hopes  he  may  soon  resume  his  policing 
career,  thanks  to  a recent  decision  by 
the  Illinois  Appellate  Court  to  reverse 
his  firing. 

On  March  19,  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Court  sent  the  case  involving  Clifford 
Launius  back  to  (he  city's  police  board 
for  consideration  of  a lesser  penalty, 
afierruling  that  Launius'  abandonment 
of  his  dispatcher's  post  did  not  reflect 
“a  flaw  m integrity  or  character"  indi- 
cating he  is  “unfit  to  serve  as  a police 
officer." 

“We  were  oveijoyed."  Launius,  33, 
.said  of  the  ruling  in  an  mterview  'vith 
the  Oucago  Tribune.  “This  has  been  a 
3- 1/2 -year  fight  for  us.  The  ball  is  now 
in  the  city's  court.  1 hope  it’s  over." 

Launius  said  he  hopes  to  return  to 
the  Des  Plaines  Police  Department,  but 
the  city  has  not  ruled  out  a possible 
appeal  to  the  court's  2-to-l  decision. 
City  Aaomey  Judith  Kobnan  said  Des 
Plaines  officials  will  seek  a rehearing 
before  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court 
because  “there’s  some  misstatement  of 
factsofthecaselaw..  Whenyoulook 
at  a 2-1  decision,  you  only  have  to 
change  one  Judge's  mind  The  dissent 
was  very  strong  in  our  fevor." 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice 
Robert  (Thapman  Buckley  said  that 
Nvhile  Launius  deserved  to  be  disci- 
plined for  disobeying  an  order  to  stay 
on  the  job.  police  firings  upheld  by 
Illinois  appeals  courts  involved  “dis- 
honesty or  a flaw  in  integrity  or  charac- 
ter which  cany  an  implication  that  the 
officer  is  unfit  to  serve  as  a police 
officer." 

"PlaintifT s actions  were  motivated 
by  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
two  small  children,"  Buckley  wrote 
“Furthermore,  plaintiff  did  not  deceive 
his  superior  officers." 

Justice  CaMn  Campbell  dissented, 
saying  that  Launius'  firing  was  justifi- 
able because  he  left  his  post  during  a 
citywidc  emergency. 

Launius,  an  eight-year  veteran,  had 
reported  for  duty  on  Aug.  14. 1987,  but 
left  after  four  phone  conversations  with 
his  wife,  who  (old  him  heavy  rains  were 
threatening  (heir  home  The  flood  forced 
Launius  to  walk  the  last  quarter-mile  to 
his  home  through  water  ranging  from 
ankle  deep  to  chest  high.  He  spent  the 


rest  of  the  day  stacking  sand  bags  around 
his  home  and  those  of  neighbds.  Twelve 
hours  later,  he  called  his  sup^visor  to 
say  he  was  available  for  duty,  but  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  suspended. 

“I  had  to  make  a decision  that  day. 
And  I made  the  decision  based  on  what 
I thought  was  important  at  that  time,  i 
don't  regret  the  decision,"  Launius  said. 

The  former  officer  has  been  work- 
ing as  an  electrician  and  as  a store- 
keeper for  an  airline  to  make  ends  meet 
in  the  years  since  he  was  fired.  “U 
hasn't  been  easy."  he  noted.  While 
Launius  hopes  to  be  reinstated  to  his 
old  job.  he  said  he  is  not  basking  in  the 
victory  handed  to  him  by  the  court. 
“We’re  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  When 
the  city  accepts  me  back,  that's  when 
the  celebration  will  take  place." 

Florida 

farewell 

Miami  Pobce  Chief  Peny  Ander- 
son will  be  trading  the  palm  groves  of 
Rorida  for  the  groves  ofacademe  when 
he  retires  April  30  to  become  Police 
Commissioner  of  C^ambridge.  Mass., 
the  home  of  Harvard  University. 

Anderson.  46,  announced  his  retire- 
ment March  15  from  the  1.094-officer 
Police  Department  he  has  led  since 
1988.  He  has  accepted  a three-year 
term  as  (Cambridge  Police  Commis- 
sioner. a civilian  post  in  which  he  will 
develop  policy  for  a 274-member  Po- 
lice Department.  Anderson  will  be 
replaced  in  Miami  by  Calvin  Ross.  42, 
an  assistant  police  chief  who  now  heads 
the  departmera's  investigative  division. 

A Miami  native  who  was  named 
chief  in  July  1988,  Anderson  said  he 
decided  to  retire  after  22  years  because 
he  felt  he  has  left  his  mark  in  Miami  and 
because  the  (Cambridge  post  offers  “a 
new  challenge." 

“I’ve  done  just  about  everything  — 
not  that  I can  do  — but  I've  put  in  quite 
a few  programs  in  here  and  I think 
they're  going  to  be  around  for  some 
time...  And  I'm  at  (he  age  svhere  I can 
retire."  he  said  during  an  interview  with 
LEN.  “It’s  just  a positive  move  for  me 
— heading  to  Cambridge." 

Anderson,  who  has  weathered  sev- 
eral civil  disturbances  that  erupted  after 
police-involved  shootings  of  nunori- 
iies.  said  he  feels  he  is  leaving  behind 
an  agency  that  is  more  attuned  and 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  its  constitu- 
ents. “We  have  become  more  commu- 
nity-oriented," he  noted.  The  depart- 
ment has  opened  its  doors  to  Miami's 
diverse  comminities,  holding  open- 
house  sessions  where  people  can  visit 
police  districts  “to  see  what  we're  all 
about,"  he  added. 

Anderson's  tenure  was  also  marked 
by  the  formation  of  a Citizens  Advisory 
Board,  in  vdiich  citizens  are  given  input 
into  the  Police  Department's  policy- 
making decisions.  “It's  time  for  the 
Police  Department  not  to  look  at  itself 
as  an  island,  separated  from  the  com- 
munity." said  Anderson. 

Anderson,  who  is  black,  said  he 
feels  the  department  still  has  the  overall 
support  of  residents  of  minority  neigh- 
borhoods. “We've  really  focused  an 
awful  lot  of  attention  on  the  commu- 
nity." he  said.  Afrer  the  last  major  dis- 
turbance in  the  city,  which  occurred 
when  several  Miami  police  officas  svere 
acquitted  in  the  murder  of  a Puerto 
Rican  drug  dealer.  Anderson  sought 
better  relations  in  the  predominantly 
Puerto  Rican  section  through  a pro- 


gram called  PAT  (Police  Assessment 
Team),  deployed  to  inform  residents 
about  job  opportunities  in  policing  and 
others  means  of  assistance. 

Among  other  accomplishments  cited 
by  Anderson  during  his  tenure  as  chief 
is  a “back-to-basics  concept”  that  has 
allowed  the  department  todeploy  more 
officers  to  the  streets  and  save  taxpayer 
dollars  in  the  process  by  streamlining 
police  administration.  “We  increased 
the  numbCT  of  police  officers  — just  by 
reconfiguration  of  the  department  — 
by  40,"  said  Anderson,  at  a savings  to 
taxpayers  of  over  $2  million. 

Opportunity 

Knox 

A former  Newark,  NJ..  police  di- 
rector was  named  March  1 5 as  director 
of  public  safety  for  the  Port  Authonty 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Charles  Knox,  SO.  begins  his  new 
duties  on  April  1.  replacing  Henry  1. 
DeGeneste.  who  resigned  last  year  to 
become  vice  president  for  corporate 
security  for  Prudential  Bache  Secun- 
ties  in  New  York 

Knox  told  LEN  he  is  trying  to  accli- 
mate himself  to  his  unique  jurisdiction, 
which  is  spread  out  between  two  stales 
and  includes  numerous  bndges  and 
tunnels,  several  majen*  airports  and  other 
transportation  depots,  a commuter  rail- 


Charles  Knox 


road,  the  World  Trade  Center  complex 
m New  York  City,  and  a number  of 
other  facilities 

Knox  said  he  is  in  the  process  of 
assessing  the  1,456-officer  Port  Au- 
thority police  force  to  pinpoint  its 
weaknesses,  with  an  eye  toward  devel- 
oping  plans  to  address  them.  “I  think 
the  Port  Authority  police  are  some  of 
the  most  professional  police  officers  in 
the  country,  but  there’s  always  room 
for  improvement  when  you  think  in 
terms  of  the  police  mission  — and 
that’s  to  try  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
services  to  its  constituents,"  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Port  Authority  police,  is 
the  traveling  public.  “I  see  our  major 
respoasibility  as  being  visible.  Crimi- 
nals like  to  commit  crimes  in  environ- 
ments where  there’s  anonymity.  One  of 
my  (mmary  goals  is  to  ensure  (hat  we 
continue  the  visibility  where  it's  work- 
ing very  well,  and  increase  the  visibil- 
ity in  areas  where  it  might  not  be  work- 
ing so  well." 

A Newark  native,  Knox  is  a 26- year 
law  enforcement  veteran  who  began 
his  career  in  the  Newark  Police  Depart- 
mentinI965.  Knoxevertfuallybecame 
director  of  the  agency  in  1985,  but 


stepped  down  the  following  yearaftera 
newly  elected  mayor  decided  to  ap- 
point his  ovm  police  director.  Knox 
returned  to  his  Civil  Service  rank  of 
captain  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Police  Department’s  tactical  force  and 
its  detective  bureau.  Knox  left  the 
Newark  force  in  1988  to  join  the  Essex 
County  Sheriff's  Office  as  director  of 
its  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  where  he  coor- 
dinated interagency  efforts  against 
narcotics  trafficking. 

Knox  is  a graduate  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Qiminal  Justice  in  New 
York  City,  and  attended  the  FBI  Acad- 
emy in  (Juandco.  Va..  and  the  Seion 
Hall  University  Law  School. 

Joe  D.'s 
departure 

Joseph  DiLeonardi.  a former  act- 
ing head  of  the  Chicago  police  and  vet- 
eran homicide  detective  whose  career 
inspired  the  TV  show  “Kojak,"  retired 
March  28  afrer  more  than  35  years  in 
the  Police  EJepaitment  But  DiLeonardi 
is  only  retinng  from  the  Police  Depart- 
mem,  not  from  policing  — he  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  his  new  career  as  a lop  in- 
vestigator for  Cook  County  Sheriff 
Michael  Sheahan  in  April. 

“Joe  D,“  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  in  the  agency,  was  feted  at  a 
recent  ceremony  commemorating  his 
career  that  was  attended  by  Police  Supt. 
LeRoy  Martin,  who  graduated  from 
the  Police  Academy  with  DiLeonardi 
in  1955.  Never  in  their  “wildest  dreams" 
did  he  or  DiLeonardi  imagine  that  both 
would  one  day  head  the  nation's  sec- 
ond-largest police  force,  recalled  Mar- 
tin. “All  we  wanted  was  to  make  detec- 
tive and  get  nd  of  the  uru  form."  he  said. 

While  the  ceremony  was  achance  to 
honor  DiLeonardi,  it  was  also  a time  to 
recall  the  darker  days  of  his  career, 
which  began  when  he  was  appointed 
acting  Police  Superintendent  m 1979 
by  Mayor  Jane  Byrne.  Five  months 
later,  a bitter  public  debate  over  organ- 
ized crime's  influence  on  police  and 
politics  at  City  Hall  would  lead  to 
DiLeonardi's  losing  the  lop  police  job 
when  he  refused  to  demote  a top-rank- 
ing police  official  known  as  a tough  foe 
of  organized  crime  DiLeonardi  refused 
orders  by  city  officials  to  demote  (Tapt. 
William  J.  Duffy  from  the  position  of 
deputy  police  superintendent,  and  was 
himself  subsequently  dumped  as  super- 
intendent. Both  Duffy  and  DiLeonardi 
were  demoted  to  watch  commanders. 

In  an  ironic  (wist  of  fate.  Duffy,  who 
retired  in  1988,  died' just  two  days  be- 
fore DiLeonardi's  retirement  bash. 

The  fall  from  official  grace  demor- 
alized DiLeonardi  for  a time,  but  a 
persona]  rediscovery  of  health,  fitness 
and  family  — including  u heaping  dose 
of  support  from  his  wife,  Carol  — 
drove  him  toward  making  a comeback. 
“Afierwalking  in  the  valleys,  you  learn 
to  appreciate  the  peaks.  The  valleys 
make  you  abetter  person,”  he  told  those 
gathering  in  his  honor. 

DiLeonardi  spent  21  years  in  (he 
Police  Department  solving  murder 
cases,  and  eventually  became  the  de- 
partment’s top  homicide  commander. 
In  an  interview  with  (he  Chicago  Trib- 
une. DiLeonardi  likened  the  job  to  that 
of  a golf  pro.  saying,  “A  good  homicide 
detective  remembers  murder  case  de- 
tails like  the  pro  remembers  every  golf 
course  hole  and  fairway  he's  ever 
played  For  me,  there  is  no  greater  sat- 
isfaction than  solving  a murder  ” 
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One  woman's  monumental  undertaking 


A do6eup  of  Barbara  Sparhawk's  sculpture  honoring  slain  New  York  City 
police,  showing  a fallen  officer  being  cradled  by  a contforting  angel. 

(George  Reynolds) 


In  a city  chock-full  of  memorials 
honoring  everything  from  President 
Ulysses  $.  Gram  to  the  victims  of 
steamship  disasters  and  garment- 
factory  fires,  it  may  seem  odd  to  an 
outsider  that  New  York  City  has  no 
official  memorial  to  police  officers 
slain  in  the  line  of  duty. 

That  will  change  by  next  year, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a Brooklyn  artist 
who  has  transformed  the  grief  she 
experienced  at  the  funeral  of  a slain 
New  York  police  officer  into  a 
sculpted  image  that  evokes  both 
horror  and  tranquility.  The  Pieta-like 
sculpture,  which  depcts  a mortally 
wounded  police  officer  whose  head 
is  being  cradled  by  an  angel  leaning 
over  him.  has  produced  strong  emo- 
tional reactions  in  those  who  have 
seen  it  — particularly  among  police 
officen  and  the  survivors  of  slain 
police.  Now,  police  officers  all  over 
New  York  City  are  holding  fundrais- 
ers and  soliciting  donations  to  ensure 
that  the  statue,  which  currently  exists 
in  clay  model  form,  is  cast  m bronze 
and  erected  at  a public  sue  for  all  to 
expcrinice. 

The  artist.  Barbara  Sparhawk.  said 
she  was  moved  to  create  the  sculp- 
ture after  attending  a couple  of  ses- 
sions in  the  trial  of  a C^eens  drug 
dealer  who  was  subsequently  con- 
victed of  ordering  the  murder  of 
rookie  officer  Edward  Byrne  as  he 
guarded  the  home  of  a witness  in  a 
drug  case.  Byrne’s  death — and  chose 
of  other  New  York  police  officers 
killed  in  the  past  few  years  — elic- 
ited an  emotional  response  in 
Sparhawk.  Disgusted  at  the  actions 
of  the  drug  dealer’s  friends,  who 
jeeredofficersattendmg  the  tnal.  she 
began  to  attend  the  proceeding  as  a 
show  of  support  for  Byrne  and  his 
family.  “When  1 got  there,  1 was 
stunned  by  the  devastation  of  the 
officers — their  anger  and  their  grief 
— and  this  terrible  isolation  from  the 
public,  so  that  you  felt  there  was  no 


during  an  interview  with  LEN. 

Sparhawk  said  she  tried  to  offer 
sympathy  to  die  officers  but  received 
little  response.  “I  thought  it  was  terrible 
that  they  don’t  know  that  the  public 
cares  about  what  happened,  and  I was 
really  struck  by  this  distance  between 
us,”  she  said. 

Those  feelings  recurred  when 
Sparhawk  attended  the  funeral  of  offi- 
cer Jeff  Herman,  who  was  shot  to  death 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  1989.  In  her 


attempt  to  reach  out  to  gnef-stricken 
officers  who  attended  the  fiineral. 
Sparhawk  said  she  felt  like  an  “in- 
truder.” 

The  two  experiences  merged  and 
Sparhawk  deaded  to  construct  a me- 
morial — “where  anger  and  pain  could 
be  received  and  comfort  given" — that 
initially  was  to  be  placed  in  Herman's 
precinct,  the  7Ist  in  Brooklyn. 
Sparliawk,  a lifelong  artist  whose  work 
has  included  portraits,  skyscraper  bill- 


boards and  signs  for  Coney  Island 
aimsements  arvJ  concessions,  had  never 
sculpted  before  but  that  didn’t  stop  her 
from  getting  300  pounds  of  clay,  from 
which  she  fashioned  the  model.  Uni- 
formed police  officers  from  Byrne’s 
precinct,  the  103d  in  Queens,  served  as 
models  for  the  fallen  police  officer 
depicted  in  the  work 

While  Sparhawk  said  she  felt  the 
resulting  image  “worked"  — with  its 
juxtaposition  of  death,  in  the  form  of 
the  prone  officer,  and  (he  comfort  of  (he 
angel  learung  over  him  — she  wasn't 
quite  sure.  The  only  way  to  know,  she 
decided,  was  to  have  police  officers 
view  the  work,  so  she  began  “dragging 
police  officers"  from  the  local  precinct 
to  her  downtown  Brooklyn  studio.  ‘TTie 
officers  were  so  pleased  that  something 
was  being  done  for  them.  They  couldn't 
believe  it — that  someone  would  care," 
she  said. 

The  real  test  came  from  the  reac- 
tions of  officers  in  Herman's  and 
Byrne's  precincts.  Sparhawk  left  {4u>- 
tographs  of  the  model  at  the  stauon- 
houses  and  awaited  the  officers'  re- 
sponse. About  1 S officers  from  the  7 1 st 
arrived  one  day  at  her  studio  and  left 
talking  about  “where  [the  sculpture]  is 
going  to  go." 

Perhaps  more  important  was  the 
reaction  of  the  immediate  families  of 
officers  who  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  recent  years.  “That  was  an- 
other frightening  thing.  I did  not  want 
this  to  offend  or  traumatize  anyone.  I 
wanted  it  to  be  comfi^ng  to  them.  We 
were  all  nervous  about  (he  families,  but 
(he  reaction  was  just  wonderful. 

We  were  all  moved  to  tears,”  she  said  of 
a meeting  with  the  parents  of  Robert 
Machate,  another  Brooklyn  police  offi- 
cer shot  to  death  in  1989. 

Support  for  the  work  has  spread 
ever  since.  The  Honor  Legion,  a frater- 
nal organizauon.  donated  l.(XX)  pounds 
of  clay.  Off-duty  officers  from  the  7 1st 
Precinct  recently  installed  beams  in 
Sparhawk's  basement  to  shore  up  the 
floors  of  her  studio,  svhich  will  allow 


her  to  create  the  full-scale  model 
The  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation has  held  fundnusers  in  sup- 
port of  the  project,  which  will  cost 
about  $U5.(XX) 

This  IS  something  that’s  sink- 
ing. It’s  realistic- . I dunk  it's  some- 
thing (hat  IS  needed  and  something 
that  vrill  be  here  long  after  we're 
gone,”  said  PBA  spokesman  Joe 
Dwycr. 

John  Marmion.  a 7 1st  Precinct  of- 
ficer who  was  Herman’s  friend  and 
was  at  (he  scene  when  he  died,  said 
he  was  touched  “that  somdxxly  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Police 
Departntrra  would  come  up  with  such 
an  idea  You  know  that  the  public 
cares.  It  helps  with  the  pain.  There's 
not  a day  that  goes  that  I don’t 
think  about  Jeff." 

When  comrdete.  the  bronze  statue 
will  weigh  m at  about  one  ton  and 
measure  nearly  five  feet  high  and 
seven  feet  long  Sparhawk  said  an 
unveiling  could  take  place  by  next 
spnng  at  One  Police  Plaza,  where  the 
work  will  most  likely  be  placed  in  a 
portion  of  PoUce  Headquartos ' lobb> 
set  aside  to  honor  slam  officers 

Sparhawk  said  the  entire  experi- 
ence has  transformed  her  life  — and 
her  artisuc  direction  “It  would  be 
very  nice  if  I could  do  law  enforce- 
ment memonals  for  (he  rest  of  my 
life,”  she  said.  And  (he  project  has 
allowed  her  to  reach  out  to  the  police 
officers  by  severing  the  bonds  of 
sef»iation  she  had  felt  in  the  past.  “I 
have  never  met  a more  decent,  hard- 
working group  of  men  and  women, 
who.  if  they  have  any  thread  that 
unites  them,  ii  would  be  a real  long- 
ing to  do  good,"  she  said  of  New 
York’s  Finest. 

/Readers  Viishing  to  make  dona- 
nons  to  the  memonaJ  can  send  checks 
to:  The  Fnends  of  the  Memonat,  c/o 
The  Patrolmen ‘s  Benevoteni  Asso- 
ctalion,  250  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007,  anention:  Joe  Dwyer. J 


Fourth  Amendment  rights  - they're  in  the  bag: 

Homeless  win  protection  against  searches,  sweeps 


Recent  decisions  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Supreme  Court  and  by  a Federal 
judge  m Florida  are  seen  as  expanding 
the  rights  of  the  homeless  — one  by 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  homeless 
to  Fourth  Amendment  protections 
against  (he  improper  search  and  seizure 
of  their  possessions  by  police,  and  the 
other  by  protecting  the  homeless  against 
police  sweeps  designed  to  clear  them 
from  public  places. 

Connecticut’s  highest  court  ruled 
on  March  1 8 that  the  possessions  of  a 
homeless  man  were  protected  by  the 
same  constitutional  rights  as  those  be- 
longing to  a homeowns  or  apartment 
dweller,  even  though  the  man’s  ’’home" 
was  technically  a public  place  that 
anyone  could  enter. 

In  a 4-3  ruling,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  said  that  police  should  have  ob- 
tained a search  warrant  before  opening 
a cardboard  box  and  a duffel  bag  owned 
by  David  Mooney,  who  was  living  under 
a ftreway  ramp  in  New  Haven  when  he 
was  arrested  by  authorities  in  August 
1987  on  a murder  chaige  The  court 
said  that  items  seized  by  police  should 
not  have  been  intixxluced  as  evidence  at 


Mooney's  trial  because  they  were 
improperly  obtained  by  police. 

The  ruling  voided  the  conviction  of 
Mooney,  a 36-year-old  unemployed 
carpenter,  for  the  beating  and  strangu- 
lation death  ofTheodore  Genovese.  48. 
Mooney  is  continuing  to  serve  a 50- 
year  prison  sertence  pending  the  state’s 
decision  on  whether  to  appeal  the  rul- 
ing or  order  a retrial. 

The  insidesof  the  box  and  (he  dufTel 
bag  “represented,  in  effect,  the  defen- 
dant's last  shred  of  privacy  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  outsiders,  including  the 
police."  wrote  Associate  Justice  David 
M Borden  in  the  majonty  opinion 
“Our  notions  of  custom  and  civility, 
and  our  code  of  values,  would  include 
some  measure  of  respect  for  that  shred 
of  pnvacy.” 

The  three  dissenung  jusuces  said 
that  the  majority’s  misplaced  empathy 
for  the  homeless  had  resulted  in  a “bad 
Fourth  Amendment  law."  as  the  ruling 
was  described  by  Associate  Justice 
RobettJ  Callahan.  By  living  underthc 
freeway  ramp,  "the  defendant  did  not 
have  a reasonable  expectation  of  pn- 
vacy." Callahan  wrote 


The  majority  did  not  rule  that 
Mooney’s  place  of  residence  — on 
public  land  bdonging  to  the  state  — 
was  a “home."  requinng  a search  war- 
rant to  enter  it  However,  the  majority 
found  that  officers  should  not  have 
opened  the  closed  containers  in  search 
of  evidence  Because  the  area  was  rela- 
tively secluded  from  outsiders.  Mooney 
had  a “reasonable  expectation"  to  find 
that  his  possessions  would  remain 
undisturbed,  the  court  ruled 

Assistant  Slate’s  Anorney  Judith 
Rossi  had  argued  before  the  court  last 
year  that  Mooney’s  possessions  should 
have  been  considered  “abandoned” 
property  under  the  law  Sheated  previ- 
ous Federal  court  rulings  which  said 
that  boxes  or  other  containers  left  in  a 
public  place  carry  no  guarantees  of 
privacy  by  the  very  fact  that  they  were 
left  where  anyone  could  gain  access  to 
them.  The  court’s  majority  rejected  that 
argument,  saying  that  to  uphold  it  would 
acknowledge  a legal  double  standard 
that  afforded  protection  to  the  posses- 
sions of  persons  with  the  means  to  live 
in  traditional  homes,  while  denying 
those  protections  to  the  less  fortunate. 


Rossi  said  it  was  unclear  whether 
the  state  would  ask  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  accept  the  case  on  appeal 

On  the  same  day  of  the  Connecticut 
decision,  a Federal  judge  in  Miami  ruled 
that  police  violated  his  ban  on  destroy- 
ing the  possessions  of  homeless  people 
camped  in  public  parks  and  under  high- 
way overpasses  Holding  the  city  in 
civil  contempt,  Distnct  Judge  C Clyde 
Atkins  brottlened  his  earlier  order  stipu- 
lating that  the  city  could  not  force  them 
out  of  city  parks  during  the  daytime.  He 
also  ordered  Miami  officials  to  formu- 
late a plan  that  would  keep  parts  of 
parks  open  to  the  homeless  at  night  An 
earlier  order  by  Allans  forbade  police 
to  conduct  sweeps  of  the  homeless  off 
street  comers, 

Atkins  fined  the  city  $2.5(X).  which 
he  ordered  paid  to  a local,  privately  run 
homeless  shelter,  and  warned  that  fur- 
ther violations  could  result  in  criminal 
penaJucs  The  judge  also  renewed  his 
ban  on  the  police  sweeps  and  ordered 
the  city  to  allow  lawyers  from  the 
Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Uruon  to 
monitor  meetings  where  officials  dis- 
cuss issues  affecting  the  homeless 


Atkins’s  original  ban  on  police 
sweeps  of  the  homeless  was  issued 
pending  the  outcome  of  a 1988  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  ACXU  to  prevent  the  city 
from  implementing  policies  aimed  at 
forcing  the  homeless  from  Miami 
streets  The  policies  included  arrests  of 
the  homeless  for  sleeping,  standing  or 
otherwise  occupying  public  sidewalks, 
paries  or  buildings,  and  the  confiscation 
and  destruenoo  of  their  pn^»rT>’  ACLU 
lawyers  later  filed  motions  (oenjoin  the 
city  from  conducting  police  sweeps  of 
the  homeless  before  high-profile  events 
liketheOrangeBowlParadc  Thatca.se 
IS  expected  to  go  to  tnal  in  June 
The  ACLU  returned  to  court  after 
Miami  police  began  circulating  wxices 
arremg  the  hwneless  in  Fsbiuary.  warn- 
ing them  that  the  aty  would  begin  en- 
forcing closing  hours  at  parks  Viola- 
tors would  be  subject  to  arrest  and  un- 
attended belongings  would  be  de- 
stroyed, the  nouce  said  As  a result  of 
the  nobcc.  many  of  the  homeless  mnsed 
to  an  area  under  a highway  underpivN 
but  svere  forced  out  when  Department 
of  Transportation  workers  moved  in  to 
clean  up  the  area 
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THE  COP  ON  THE 

STREET 
BUT  GAT*^S 


NY  cops  are  indicted 
after  alleged  beating 
leads  to  suspect's  death 


■ ■ WUliam  Robertson,  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor-  at 

I ^nfir  a March  19  press  conference  where  he  called  for  the  resignation  of  Police 

Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates.  Robertson  cited  the  poUce  beating  of  Rodney  King  ^ 
well  as  a "pattern  of  unrestrained  police  conduct"  in  other  incidents.  He  swd 
Gates's  nublk  statements  and  leadership  have  "fiieled  the  current  crisis." 

^ (Wide  World  Photo) 
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Low  profile,  but  high  impact: 
the  Hundred  Clubs  deliver 


Among  the  best  kept  secrets  m law 
enfwcement  are  the  Hundred  Clubs, 
which  bring  immediate  financial  aid 
and  ongoing  support  to  the  families  of 

BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

police  officers,  firefighters  and  correc- 
tion officas  who  die  in  the  line  of  duty. 
You  rarely  hear  about  them  because 
they  keep  a low  profile,  surfacing  only 
when  tragedy  arikes  and  a fomily  needs 
help- 

There  are  about  60  Hundred  Qubs 
around  the  country.  A handful  of  them 
cover  a whole  state  but  most  confine 
theu  efforts  to  a metropohtan  area.  Their 
memberships  compnse  civic-minded 
individuals  and  corporations  united  by 
the  common  purpose  of  assisung  the 
survivors  of  public  safety  officers  who 
lose  their  lives  on  the  job.  The  term 
Hundred  Club  suggests  that  they  have 
100  members.  Wrong,  Some  of  them 
boast  memberships  numbering  in  the 
thousands 

One  of  the  largest,  with  about  2J500 
members,  is  The  Hundred  Club  of 
ConnecticuL  which,  over  its  24  years, 
has  helped  the  families  of  73  police 
officers.  97  firefighters  and  6 correc- 
tion officers  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  The  club  has  aided  these  fanulies 
lothc  tunc  of  S4.1  million. 

The  club  pays  an  immediate  death 
benefit  of  SSjOOO  to  the  family  of  a 
public  safety  officer  lulled  on  duty,  but 
It  doesn't  stop  there.  If  the  family  has 
pressing  uoli^tions  for  debt  or  for 
medical  or  dental  expenses,  the  club 
gives  a hanl  with  those  costs.  And. 
over  the  years  following  an  officer's 
death,  the  club  quietly  continues  to 
assist.  Each  Christmas  diere's  a $550 
check  for  each  widow  or  widower  and 


$1 50  f«  each  child  up  to  age  1 8.  plus  a 
fruit  basket.  Thanksgiving  brings  a 
turkey,  and  the  families  are  remem- 
bered with  a box  of  candy  for  Valen- 
tine’s Day  and  Mother's  Day. 

The  children  get  a $200  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bond  on  their  birthdays.  Iftheyor 
their  mothers  go  to  college,  the  Con- 
necticut club  helps  out  with  up  to  $9.(XK) 
a year  for  tuition  and  other  expenses. 
Last  year,  according  to  Ed  ward  J . Funk, 
the  club's  managing  director,  four  offi- 
cers’ widows  and  28  of  their  children 
took  advantap  of  the  club's  college 
scholarships.  About  20  children  spend 
four  weeks  in  camp  each  summer  with 
help  from  the  club. 

The  Conrttcdcut  Hundred  Qub’s 
members  pay  annual  dues  of  $250  for 
the  privilege  of  membership.  Some 
corporations  make  additional  donations. 
Why?  The  state's  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. Joseph  J.  Fauliso.  put  it  this  way: 
This  orgaruzation  will  always  have  a 
special  place  in  my  heart.  I know  of  no 
other  whose  goals  are  more  worthy, 
whose  mission  is  more  heart-wamung, 
or  whose  metribers  are  held  in  higher 
esteem.  The  history  of  the  Hundred 
Gub  is  a history  of  love  and  concern." 

The  Hundred  Gub  of  Connecticut 
IS  fairly  typical  in  its  operations,  though 
more  genffous  than  most  in  the  extent 
of  its  services.  It  was  started  in  1967  by 
“Mr.  A,"  a World  War  II  concentration 
camp  survivor  named  Antonas 
Ustjanauskas,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try following  the  war  and  became  a 
successful  retail  food  store  osvner.  “Mr. 
A"  had  a lot  of  help  in  gening  the  club 
off  the  ground  from  the  late  Gov,  John 
Dempsey. 

The  fim  Hundred  Gub  was  organ- 
ized in  Detroit  in  1952 by  100  business- 
men who  wanted  lohclpthe  widow  and 
infant  child  of  a police  officer  who  was 
slain  while  trying  to  diwart  a bank 


robbery.  The  idea  grew  spontaneously 
over  the  years  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  without  any  organized  effort. 
(There  is  no  cenoal  Hundred  Gub 
organization.) 

Some  people  thought  the  Hundred 
Gub  movement  would  die  out  when 
the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits 
Act  was  passed  1 5 years  ago  to  provide 
a death  benefit  payment  (now  $100,000) 
to  families  of  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  It  didn't  happen. 

One  reason,  said  Ed  Funk,  is  that 
“some  clubs,  including  ours,  are  more 
liberal  in  death  benefits . We  cover  heart 
attarU  in  the  line  of  duty  and  the  PSOBA 
does  not."  Another  reason,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  kind  of  pcoj^e  who  join  Hundred 
Gubs  want  to  have  a personal  involve- 
ment with  efforts  to  honor  fallen  heroes 
by  helping  their  families. 

Maybe  it's  because  of  stones  like 
that  of  the  vndow  of  a 19-year  veteran 
of  the  LarchmonL  N.Y.,  Police  Depart- 
menL  who  was  killed  while  investigat- 
ing a trespass  complaint.  She  received 
considerable  assistance  from  The 
Hundred  Gub  of  Westchester  (County) 
over  the  years.  She  had  this  to  say: 
"Many  people  were  kind  and  helped 
out  right  after  my  husband'sdeath.  But 
time  has  a way  of  diminishing  things. 
Years  later,  most  of  those  people  are  no 
longer  around,  but  the  Hundred  Gub  is. 
The  Hundred  Gub  rcmen^ieTs.  And  1 
will  never  forget." 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Eiforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


While  the  attention  of  much  of  the 
nation  has  been  focused  this  month  on 
police  brutality  as  a result  of  the  vide- 
otaped beating  of  a motorist  by  Los 
Angeles  police  officers,  murder  indict- 
ments were  handed  down  against  five 
New  York  Gty  police  officers  on  March 

20.  charging  that  they  fatally  beat  a man 

found  sleeping  in  a stolen  car. 

Sgi.  Barry  Goldblari  and  police 
officers  Thomas  Loefell.  James 
McMottow.  John  O'Connell  and  An- 
thony Papparella  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
charges  that  they  kicked,  punched  and 
choked  2 1 -year-old  Fredcrico  Pereuu 
todeath.  The  indictment,  announced  by 
the  office  of  Queens  District  Attorney 
John  Santucci,  is  the  first  agaiast  on- 
duty  New  York  City  police  officers  on 
murder  charges  since  1974  and  only  the 
third  since  1923.  The  officers  were 
released  on  their  own  recognizance.  If 
convicted,  they  face  prison  sentences 
of25  years  to  life. 

Pereira's  death  on  Feb.  5 came  after 
a struggle  with  the  officeis  who  moved 
to  arrest  him  as  he  slept  in  the  front  seat 
of  a stolen  car  parked  near  a school- 
yard.  Eyewitnesses  said  some  officers 
beat  and  kicked  Pereua  as  he  lay  hand- 
cuffed on  the  ground,  and  the  city 
Medical  Examiner’s  report  found  that 
he  died  of  "traumatic  asphyxiation" 
caused  by  external  compression  of  the 
chest  or  neck. 

Santucci  said  that  Pereira's  death 
was  caused  "by  two  hands  at  the 
throat Gioked  is  the  word.  'Sus- 

tained' is  what  makes  it  different  from 
‘restrained.’  It  was  the  length  of  time," 
said  Santucci,  explaining  how  the  po- 
lice officers’  actions  went  beyond  de- 
partmental guidelines  cti  restraining 
criminal  suspects.  “He  was  kicked, 
punched  and  choked  to  death.  He  was 
handcuffed,  down  on  the  ground,  and 
sustained  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
throat . That  was  the  most  disconcerting 
part." 

Pereira,  a convicted  car  thief  and 
drug  offender,  had  two  sets  of  hand- 
cuffs around  his  wrists,  and  according 
to  witnesses,  was  hogtied  in  violation 
of  Police  Department  policy. 

James  Lysaght.  an  attorney  for  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  AssociaiiotL 
which  is  representing  four  of  the  ac- 
cused officers,  said  the  officers  had 
acted  within  guidelines  while  subduing 
Pereira.  Lysaght  contended  that  Pereira 
caused  his  own  death  by  beating  his 
head  against  the  pavement  ina  cocaine- 
induced  frenzy. 

While  an  autopsy  showed  high  lev- 
els of  cocaine  in  Pereira's  body  and 
signs  of  intravenous  drug  use.  the 
Medical  Examiner's  report  concluded 
that  drug  use  was  not  a contributing 
cause  of  death. 

Lysaght  also  maintained  that  offi- 
cers saw  a gun  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
car  where  Pereira  was  found  sleeping 
and  that  he  had  a screwdriver  stuck  in 
his  belt,  although  auihonties  have  said 
no  weapons  belonging  to  Pereira  were 
found  at  the  scene. 

The  five  officers  were  charged  with 
murder,  manslaughter,  criminally  neg- 
ligent homicide  and  assault  and  were 


suspended  without  pay.  but  were  rein- 
suted  on  March  25  and  placed  on 
"modified  assignments"  — in  which 
they  would  be  kept  off  street  patrol  and 
not  allowed  tocany  their  guns,  accord- 
ing to  New  York  Police  E>epartmenl 
spokeswoman  Suzanne  Trazoff.  She 
said  a new  section  of  Gvil  Service  law 
provides  that  police  officers  cannot  be 
suspended  more  than  30  days  without 
giving  them  a departmental  trial.  Such 
trials  usually  occur  after  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  charges,  she  added. 

The  officers  were  initially  cleared 
of  wrongdoing  by  a preliminary  police 
investigation  which  mistakenly  said 
there  were  no  wimesses  to  the  incident. 
The  report  was  issued  within  24  hours 
after  the  incident  and  before  the  medi- 
cal examiner  determined  that  Pereira 
had  been  asphyxiated.  But  on  March 
10.  New  York  Newsday  reported  that 
Ron  Hannan,  one  of  three  witnesses 
who  later  surfaced  and  the  only  eyewit- 
ness to  have  confirmed  the  initial  police 
account  of  the  incident  had  changed  his 
story  Hannan  told  investigators  of  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  that  he  had 
been  coerced  by  police  officers  who 
offered  to  fix  traffic  tickets  incxchange 
for  giving  false  statements  that  would 
exonerate  the  officers  Harman  added 
that  he  had  seen  three  officers  beating 
and  kicking  Pereira  as  he  lay  hogtied 
and  handcuffed  on  the  ground. 

PoliceCommissionerLeeP.  Brown 
confirmed  on  March  20  that  he  ordered 
a probe  to  determine  why  the  prelimi- 
nary police  investigation  cleared  the 
officers.  “The  prelimmaiy  report  said 
enoneously  that  ihc  officers'  actions 
did  not  violate  policy."  Brown  said, 
"Obviously  that  will  not  be  tolerated  if 
officers  were  engaged  in  intimidation  " 

After  the  indictments  were  an- 
nounced. Brown  issued  more  restric- 
tive guidelines  on  handling  unarmed 
suspects  in  cars,  jail  cells  and  other 
enclosed  areas.  As  long  as  the  suspect 
poses  no  threat  (o  himself  or  others, 
police  must  establish  a 20-fool  “zone  of 
safety"  to  reduce  the  chances  of  violent 
clashes.  In  addition,  they  must  contact 
supervisors  and  not  anempt  to  move  the 
suspect  without  a supervisor's  order, 
radio  for  an  Emergency  Service  unit, 
which  has  shields  and  special  rcstrain- 
I ng  devices,  and  radio  for  an  ambulance 
to  take  suspects  to  a hospital. 

"This  department  is  known  fee  show- 
ing a great  deal  of  restraint  in  the  use  of 
force,  and  this  new  policy  should  en- 
hance that."  said  Brown. 


Anti-gay  slurs  mark 
alleged  brutality 

Three  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cers were  indicted  March  2 1 on  assault 
charges  in  die  off-duty  beating  and  pistol 
whipping  of  three  men  in  a fight  over  a 
taxicab  last  December.  The  officers. 
Daniel  McCormick,  30.  Brian  Carter. 
23.  arxl  John  TalL  3 1 . have  been  charged 
with  as.sault  and  official  misconduct 
and  face  maximum  prison  terms  of  up 
to  seven  years  if  convicted.  The  offi- 
cers allegedly  shouted  anti-gay  slurs  at 
the  victims  during  the  as.saults. 
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Constituent  service  & "moments  of  truth": 


New  dawn  beckons  for  policing's  "grunts" 


By  Chris  Braiden 

An  explanation  is  necessary  here  so 
that  I don't  anger  the  very  people  I want 
to  connect  with.  Throughout  this  paper 
I use  the  term  “grunt  ,"  I doso  intention- 
ally, and  out  of  respect.  In  the  conven- 

Who  Paints  a 
Rented  House? 

( First  article  in  a series. ) 

tional  police  organization,  all  players 
do  not  contribute  equally.  In  fact.  1 see 
this  freeloading  by  too  many  on  the 
backs  of  loo  few  as  the  primary  thing 
police  managers  can  do  something 
about. 

Grunts  are  the  people  who  produce 
the  "Moments  of  Truth"  upon  which 
the  fundamental  success  of  the  organi- 
zation depends.  1 borrow  this  term  from 
the  CEO  of  Scandinavian  Airlines.  A 
Moment  of  Truth  occurs  whena  person 
— or  a policy  — of  the  organization 
makes  contact  with  a customer.  Citi- 
zens know  — or  care  — little  about 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  or  clearance 
rates,  but  they  can  give  you  a graphic 
description  of  their  encounter  with  a 


grunt,  for  whatever  the  reason. 

I believe  the  grunts  of  policing  have 
been  neglected  arid  their  work  de- 
meaned, They  produce  the  product  but 
we  police  managers  have  been  mes- 
merized with  the  package.  I think  the 
idea  was  put  best  by  the  guy  who  was 
talking  about  quality  control  in  his 
company  He  said.  “1*1!  tell  you  all  you 
need  to  know  about  quaUty  control  and 
I'll  tell  it  to  you  in  one  sentence.  Quality 
control  is  the  guy  on  the  loading  dock 
who  decided  NOT  to  throw  the  f — ing 


menis  of  Truth,  or  contnbute  equally. 
In  fact,  they  often  slow  down  and  create 
work  for  the  grunts. 

In  policing  we  need  to  create  new 
heroes  Management  needs  to  reassess 
its  priorities.  If  we  do,  I foresee  the 
dawning  of  a new  day  for  the  grunt,  and 
a better  service  to  our  coTBtmicnts  And 
it  all  has  to  do  with  ownership. 

The  Start 

Ownership,  whether  it  be  of  things, 
time  or  destiny,  is  a powerful  force  in 


When  two  or  three  people  a week  tried 
to  get  over  the  wall,  they  could  be  shot. 
When  a million  stood  up  in  unison,  the 
senselessness  of  the  wall  was  over. 

A political  system  that  ignores  the 
elementary  humarusm  that  people  want 
to  own  things  will  leave  half  of  its 
national  crop  in  the  fields  to  rot.  Farm- 
ers who  own  their  land  don't  leave  a 
grain.  The  flaws  of  Communism  and 
conventional  police  management  have 
much  in  common,  I think 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  age  of  10. 


'If  we  are  ever  to  make  significant  improvements  in 
the  quaiity  of  our  policing  product,  it  will  have  to  come 
through  the  minds,  hearts  and  sweat  giands  of  the 
people  doing  the  work. " 


box  into  the  back  of  the  truck,”  He's  a 
gmnt. 

On  the  other  hand,  specialized  units 
— and  people  — in  policing  have 
multiplied  like  rabbits  over  the  past  two 
decades  and  their  work  glamorized. 
But  these  latter  do  not  produce  Mo- 


the  human  psyche.  Lack  of  it  brought 
down  Corrununism,  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  got  rid  of  the  Ceausescus,  all  in  a 
single  weekend,  things  that  the  United 
Nations,  NATO  and  countless  politi- 
cians and  international  conferences 
could  not  do  over  the  span  of  40  years 


Survey:  Protection  outweighs 
comfort  in  body-armor  needs 


Continued  from  Page  1 
had  protected  them  from  injury  during 
car  accidents,  and  another  13  percent 
said  the  vests  had  protected  them  from 
gunfire.  An  additional  8 percent  re- 
ported protection  against  knives  or  other 
blunt  instniments. 

Twelve  officers  told  of  incidents  in 
which  vests  failed  to  protect  the  wearer. 

Most  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  vests  are  uncomfortable  to  wear — 
the  reason  most  often  cited  by  officers 
who  have  refused  to  wear  body  armor. 
Four  out  of  10  said  vests  were  loo  stiff 
or  inflexible,  while  three  out  of  10  had 
fit  problems,  especially  female  offi- 
cers But  officers  who  wore  vests  all  of 
the  time  were  found  to  be  “significantly 
less  likely”  to  report  problems  with 
stiffness  and  fit  than  those  who  wore 
vests  infrequently. 

A majority  of  the  officers  who  wear 
vests  all  the  time  complain  that  on  hot, 
busy  days,  the  armor  can  weigh  them 
down  and  make  them  less  effective  — 
an  observation  even  more  prevalent 
among  officers  who  say  they  never 
wear  the  vests.  Yet  42  percent  of  the 
officers  who  wear  body  armor  all  of  the 
time  discounted  the  comforVeffective- 
ness  argument,  and  most  of  those  sur- 
veyed said  the  vests  should  be  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  but  worn  nev- 
ertheless. 

“A  63-percent  majority  of  officers 
who  never  wear  u vest  believe  it  should 
be  worn  all  thetime,"  the  survey  noted. 
"Police  officers  view  comfort  as  a prob- 
lem but  they  are  saying  that  while  they 
want  a vest  that  is  as  comfortable  as  can 
be.  they  do  not  want  to  reduce  the 
capacity  of  the  vest  in  order  to  make  it 
more  comfortable.'* 


Tlie  survey  also  found  officers  gen- 
erally adamant  on  not  compromising 
the  protective  capability  of  soft  body 
armor  for  increased  comfort. 

Officers'  armor-wearing  practices 
seemed  at  odds  with  their  attitudes 
toward  such  use.  with  the  survey  find- 
ing almost  unanimous  agreement 
among  police  officers  — those  who 
wear  vests  all  the  time  and  those  who 
never  do  — that  officers  should  wear 
vests  every  day  because  “you  may  never 
know  when  you  may  need  it.”  Most 
also  agreed  that  because  of  uncertainty 
on  the  nature  of  firearm  threats  an  offi- 
cer might  face  today,  it  is  better  to  wear 
the  best  vest  available  — even  if  it  is 
heavier  or  bulkier. 

However,  the  survey  also  found  what 
it  called  a “disturbing”  perception  of 
invulnerability  and  risk-taking  on  the 
part  of  officers  who  always  wear  vests. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  officers  who  al- 
ways wear  vests  and  51  percent  who 
never  do  agreed  that  vest-users  were 
likely  to  take  more  chances  than  they 
would  if  they  were  not  wearing  the 
amor.  Thesurvey  also  founda  majonty 
of  officers  — vest-wearers  and  non- 
wearets  alike — genenilly  agreeing  that 
“macho”  attitudes  keep  some  police 
from  wearing  body  armor.  This  statistic 
was  deemed  a matter  of  “grave  con- 
cern” by  the  study,  which  went  on  to 
say  that  the  attitudes  revealed  by  the 
survey  responses  raise  “questions  re- 


garding the  effectiveness  of  some  po- 
lice agencies  [in]  selecting,  training  and 
supervising  personnel." 

More  than  half,  or  62  percent,  of  the 
survey  respondents  felt  that  improving 
or  changing  the  technology  and  manu- 
facture of  soft  body  armor  would  in- 
crease vest  wear,  while  32  percent  felt 
that  increased  wear  would  result  from 
mandatory-use  policies,  and  23  percent 
said  education  and  better  training  could 
encourage  more  officers  to  wear  soft 
body  armor. 

Last  year,  a simmering  controversy 
regarding  the  testing  and  certification 
of  soft  body  armor  reached  a boiling 
point  over  the  body  armor  trade  asso- 
ciation's effort  to  set  up  its  own  testing 
standards  in  competition  with  those 
promulgated  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice.  [See  LEN.  Apnl  15,  1990; 
April  30,  1990.)  That  controversy  has 
yet  to  be  resolved,  but  in  the  survey, 
both  front-line  officers  and  plaruung 
and  research  managers  clearly  indicated 
they  would  not  purchase  vests  which 
had  not  withstood  rigorous  testing  pro- 
cedures. Nearly  all  said  they  would  not 
purchase  vests  that  had  passed  tests  in 
which  only  low-,  not  high-velocity 
bullets  were  used;  only  one  shot  was 
fired;  in  which  vests  were  not  wet  when 
tested;  that  used  test  bullets  no  more 
powerful  than  .22  or  .38  caliber,  or  in 
which  test  bullets  were  not  fired  at 
angles. 


CORRECTION 

Recent  articles  m LEN  on  possible 
health  hazards  from  traffic  radar 
devices  have  misspelled  the  name 
o/lheSt.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  Police 
Chief.  The  city's  top  cop  is  Ernest 
Curtsinger. 
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we  want  our  “own"  room,  which  then 
becomes  far  more  important  than  the 
rest  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  we  get  our 
first  dnver's  bcense,  there  is  a univer- 
sal urge  to  “own"  our  own  car.  Even 
though  it's  only  an  old  clunker,  it's 
ours,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  that 
we  could  still  drive  the  old  man's,  which 
is  probably  nicer. 

And  then  when  we  get  married,  there 
is  that  same  compulsion  to  own  our 
own  house,  however  humble  it  may  be. 
Who  washes  a rented  car  or  paints  a 
rented  house'?  No  one,  but  the  minute 
we  becomes  owners  of  either,  one  of 
the  first  things  we  do  is  wash  the  car  and 
paint  the  house.  It  is  well  documented 
by  observers  of  human  behavior  that 
self-employed  people  work  much 


harder  than  those  employed  by  others. 
It  is  just  the  way  of  the  human  ammal. 
That  is  why  profit-sharing  is  so  com- 
mon in  free  enterpnse. 

And  so  it  is  with  policing.  Under- 
stand humans  and  the  flaws  of  conven- 
tion jumpout  at  you.  Surely  it  is  a given 
that  poUcuig  is  labor-intensive  The  vast 
majority  of  police  work  in  the  broadest 
sense,  the  stuff  that  consumes  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  workday,  is  done  by 
people.  Therefore,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  make  significant 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  our 
policing  product,  it  will  have  to  come 
through  the  minds,  hearts  and  sweat 
glands  of  the  people  doing  the  work. 
Indeed,  the  preeminent  thinker  on  qual- 
ity control  in  the  marketplace  over  the 
past  50  years.  Dr.  W.  Edwards-Dem- 
ing.  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  “The 
quality  of  any  product  is  primarily  a 
function  of  human  comrnitmem."  This 
being  the  case,  it  seems  elementary  to 
me  that  if  I want  to  get  quality  work 
from  people.  I had  better  figure  out 
what  turns  their  crank  — on  and  off, 
/CominginPan  Two:  Anoutlineof 
the  problem,  including  the  “I'm  All 
Right.  Jack"  Factor,  Zealots  vs.  the 
Production-Line  Mentality.  Tunnel  H- 
sion.  the  Dumping 
Factor,  and  the 
Fhghi  from  the 
Front.} 

( Chris  Braiden 
u a Superintendent 
yviih  the  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  Po- 
lice Service.) 


Coerced  confession 
may  be  harmless 


Continued  from  Page  3 
been  coerced  and  that  its  use  at  the  trial 
of  a man  convicted  of  murdering  his 
1 1 -year-old  stepdaughter  in  1982,  was 
not  “hairiness  error"  considering  the 
circumstances.  The  Arizona  Sufweme 
Court  had  ordered  a new  tnal  for  Oreste 
C.  Fulminante.  which  the  High  Court 
techiucally  affirmed. 

The  Anzona  court,  relying  on  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  precedents,  had  ruled 
that  the  use  of  coerced  confessions 
automatically  required  a new  trial  and 
could  not  be  considered  “harmless  er- 
ror." Fulminante  had  incrinunated 
himself  by  confessing  the  murder  to 
someone  he  believed  was  a fellow 
inmate,  but  who  was  an  FBI  informer. 
Posing  as  a mobster,  the  informer  had 
offered  Fulminante  protection  from 
pnson  violence  on  the  condition  that  he 
give  a full  account  of  the  murder. 

White  said  the  Arizona  court  was 
correct  in  concluding  that  the  confes- 
sion was  coerced  because  it  was  the 
result  of  “a  credible  threat  of  physical 
violence.”  Rehnquist  dissented  in  this 
portion  of  the  case,  and  was  joined  by 
Justices  Souter,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
and  Anthony  Kennedy. 

While  said  that  the  state's  use  of  the 
confession  was  not  hamless  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  “Absent  the  confes- 
sions," he  wrote,  “it  is  unlikely  that 
Fulminante  would  have  been  prose- 
cuted at  all.”  As  a result,  the  state  must 
provide  Fulminante  with  a new  trial, 
during  which  the  confession  cannot  be 
introduced  into  evidence.  Justices 
Marshall,  Blackmun.  Stevens  and 


Kennedy  joined  While  in  reaching  that 
conclusion.  Rehnquisi  dissented,  along 
with  Justices  O'Connor  and  Antonin 
Scalia. 

Some  legal  observen  said  the  ruling 
may  serve  as  a green  light  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  obtain  confessions  from 
crirmnal  suspects  “Troiftilesome"  was 
how  Jeffrey  Weiner,  fxesident-elect  of 
the  National  Association  of  Criminal 
E>efense  Lawyers,  termed  the  decision 
in  a New  York  Times  interview  He 
said  the  ruling,  coming  at  a time  of 
increased  public  awareness  of  police 
brutality,  “gives  subtle  encouragement 
to  law  enforcement  to  break  the  rules  ~ 

Broderick,  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  & Defender  Association,  termed 
the  decision  a “disaster"  that  may  allow 
interrogators  to  take  advantage  of  cer- 
tain types  of  defimdants,  especially  those 
who  are  illiterate  or  mentally  retarded, 
in  order  to  obtain  confessions.  “There’s 
all  different  types  of  coercion  that  can 
be  used,  and  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
say  that  coerced  confessions  are  per- 
missible, it’s  just  appalling,"  she  told 
LEN.  “EthicaL  competent  law  enforce- 
ment officers  don't  need  to  use  coer- 
cion to  obtainconfessiors.  And  in  fact, 
they  don’t;  they  play  by  the  rules.  We 
don't  think  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  rewarding  police  officers  who  don't 
play  by  the  rules." 

What's  On  Your  .Mind? 

Sound  off  on  topical  issues  m 
the  'Forum'  section  of  LEN. 
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Meyer: 

LAPD  brutality 
incident:  don't 
blame  the  Taser 


B>  Greg  Meyer 

Well.  L.A.*s  the  place  again.  Tlie  place  that 
was  the  focus  of  the  vwirid  during  the  1984  Olym- 
pic Games  has.  m 1991.  put  the  words  “police 
brutality"  on  everyone’s  lips.  It’s  the  place  that 
trashed  the  image  of  modem  law  enforcement, 
thanks  to  the  anions  of  some  police  officers  and 
their  sergeant  who  did  not  do  the  nght  thing.  But 
L- A.’s  also  the  place  where  police  use  of  nonleihal 
weapons  has  prevented  thousands  of  senous  inju- 
ries during  the  past  decade. 

The  first  time  1 used  the  Taser  gun  on  the  street 
was  as  a young  LAPD  sergeant  right  after  the 
Olympic  Game.s  Before  we  could  even  warm  up 
our  cars  after  roll  call  on  that  doudy  August 
morning,  the  police  radio  was  busy:  "Any  Hollen- 
beck unit...- 415  man  v/ith  a knife."  Minutes  later, 
sia  young  officers  and  one  young  sageant  quietly 
parked  their  Uack-and-whiies  and  walked  to  the 
‘.oene,  I carried  my  Taser  gun  in  a rear  pocket 

A man  named  Jack  Co\a  invented  the  Taser 
t short  for  niomas  A.  Swift *s  Electric  Rifle) . 1 was 
the  Los  Angdes  Police  Department's  nonleihal 
weapons  researcher  in  1 980  when  we  field-tested 
ihe  device  on  violent  PCP  (angel  (hist)  suspects. 
The  Taso*  was  largdy  successful  in  temporarily 
but  harmlessly  iocapaatatmg  violent  people.  No 
nightsticks.  No  hospitals.  No  tom  unfbrms.  Ouck 
resolution  to  the  types  of  incidents  diat  previously 
sent  a lot  of  folks  (suspects  and  officers  alike)  to 
the  hospital  and,  occasionally,  to  the  grave. 

The  man  with  the  knife  was  on  the  front  porch 
about  40  feet  away.  He  was  big  He  was  moaning 
He  was  crying.  With  a tremblmg  fist,  he  held  a 
butcher  knife  to  his  neck,  the  point  pressed  intothe 
flesh  just  below  his  Adam's  apple.  “Don’t  come 
any  cIosct,  or  I’U  IdD  myself  " The  line  was  fairly 
standard.  1 told  all  the  cops  to  move  to  the  side 

Kisser: 


By  Cynthia  Kisser 

Any  serious  researcher  in  the  area  of  cults  can 
easily  document  the  &ct  that  leaders  and  members 
of  desirucuve  cults  and  their  front  orgamzauons 
have  interacted  in  an  organized  manner  for  mutual 
benefit  for  some  time.  These  groups  have  left  a 
trail  of  convictions  that  clearly  reveal  the  cnminal 
overtones  to  their  activities.  Law  enforcement  and 
the  commumty  ai  large  should  now  begin  to  view 
destructive  cults  as  nan-traditional  organized  cruni- 
nal  groups 

Convicuons  linked  to  these  destructive  cults 
and  their  front  groups  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  drug  offenses,  weapons  offenses,  ftaudulent 
fund-raising  activiues,  tax  fraud,  conspiracy . and 
threaterung  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  These  crimes  have  occurred  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

These  destructive  cults  are  inienelaied  through 
an  elaborate  network  of  ftxmi  groups  that  practi- 
cally require  a flow  chart  to  comprehend.  For 
example,  the  Unification  Church  of  Sun  Myung 

(Cynihuj  Kisser  is  execuitve  director  of  the 
CidiAvMsreness  Network,  a nonprofit  educauonol 
orgampnon  dedteased  to  promoting  public  aware- 
ness of  the  harmfui  effects  of  mind  conirol. ) 


except  one,  who  engaged  the  guy  in  conversation. 
A ncj^ibor  waching  from  aooss  the  street  shouted 
that  our  client  was  having  girlfriend  problems.  I 
saw  that  our  guy’s  front  door  was  open,  so  1 gave 
my  Taser  gun  to  an  officer  and  told  him  and  his 
partner  to  go  quietly  around  back  and  get  into  the 
house  and  try  to  get  dose  to  the  front  door. 

To  use  a Taser  gun,  you  have  to  be  within  1 5 
feet;  about  1 0 feet  is  ideal . so  that  the  two  tiny  darts 
will  spread  out  and  deliver  the  hi^voltage.  low- 
amperage.  pulsating  electrical  charge  to  the  body. 
When  fully  effective  (about  86  perant  of  the  time, 
according  to  recently  congileted  master's  thesis 
research),  the  recipient  immediately  loses  muscu- 
lar control.  You  sort  of  quiver  and  sink  to  the 
ground,  temporarily  helpless,  then  you’re  hand- 
cuffed and  on  your  way  to  the  mental  ward  to  get 
help  with  your  girlfnend  problems. 

The  talking  cop  convinced  the  guy  that  we 
really  wanted  to  help.  The  guy  stopped  crying. 
Then  he  quickly  reached  into  his  paras  pocket  with 
his  free  hand  and  pulled  out  apackofeigar^es — 
the  infamous  “he  reached  for  a shiny  object" 
routine.  Good  thing  it  was  daylight  The  guy  had 
dial  gleam  in  his  eye  now.  the  Jack  Nicholson  look 
that  cops  know:  “Hey,  I was  only  testing  you.  Y ou 
could  have  shot  me  just  then  and  I wouldn’t  have 
cared.  But  since  you  didn’t,  now  I'm  gonna  mess 
with  you,  since  I’m  getting  all  this  attention,  and 
my  life  is  worthless  anyway,  and  so  is  yours,  pig." 
The  guy  needed  a match,  so  he  put  the  butcher 
knife  down  next  to  him.  I gave  the  order  and  heard 
the  “pop"  sound  of  the  Taser  as  the  darts  flew  out 
the  doorway.  In  less  than  an  eydjlink,  the  guy 
stopped  moving.  In  three  seconds,  he  was  lying  on 
the  porch.  In  10  seconds,  he  was  handcuffed. 
Later,  two  small  Band-^ds  covered  the  bee  sting- 
like punctures  where  the  Taser  darts  had  hit. 


Moon  (also  known  as  the  Hcrfy  Spirit  Association 
for  the  Unification  of  World  Chnstianity)  has  tte.s 
to  the  Coalition  for  ReligiouN  Freedom,  the  Wis- 
consin Committee  on  Religious  Liberty,  the 
American  Freedom  Coalition,  and  the  World 
Oxincil  for  Religious  Freedom  The  Church  ol 
Scientology  similarly  has  tiet  u>  the  Coalition  for 
Religious  Freedom,  the  Wisconsin  Committee  on 
Religious  Liberty,  aixl  the  Friends  of  Freedom 
Greater  Grace  World  Outreach  has  ties  to  the 
Friends  of  Freedom.  The  International  Society  tor 
Krishna  Consciousn^  (the  Hare  Knshnas).  the 
Church  of  Scientology.  Greater  Grace  World 
Outreach  and  certain  from  groups  mentioned  above 
(including  the  Coalmon  for  Religious  Freedom, 
the  Wisconsin  Committee  on  Religious  Liberty, 
the  Amencan  Freedom  Coalmon,  and  the  Friends 
of  Freedom)  all  sponsor  the  Religious  Freedom 
Project.  And  the  inncacy  of  the  relationships 
among  the  destructive  cults  goes  far  beyond  this. 

Always  seeking  to  advance  their  common 
agenda,  this  consortium  of  destructive  cults  has 
seized  upon  the  issue  of  satanism,  and  fought  to 
gain  a foothold  in  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity on  the  basis  of  this  topic  It  is  crucial  to 
destruaive  cults  that  their  front  groups  be  viewed 


The  reason  you  don't  read  about  cops  handling 
these  types  of  situations  day  in  and  day  out  is 
because  professional,  successful  police  work  does 
not  make  the  news  nearly  as  often  as  the  times  we 
screw  up.  In  my  years  on  the  street,  I was  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  number  of  limes  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
1 saw  a bunch  of  25-year-old  men  and  women  in 
blue  talk  crooks,  crazies,  Angel  Dusters  and  would- 
be  suicides  out  of  guns,  knives,  baseball  bats,  tire 
irons,  power  drills,  coffee  tables  held  on  high,  and 
six-month-old  wailing  babies  about  to  be  dropped 
out  of  moving  cars.  Nobody  is  around  tovideotape 
these  things,  viftich  go  on  every  day  and  every 
night  throughout  this  nation. 

In  1981.  after  the  LAPD  adopted  the  Taser,  I 
toured  the  state  and  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
device  to  chiefs  of  police,  correctional  officials, 
and  tactical  instructors.  At  a media  event  at  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  academy  in  Sacra- 
mento, I “zapped"  two  CHP  officers  who  volun- 
teered to  be  on  the  six  o’clock  news.  They  dropped 
like  rocks.  The  promise  of  the  first  really  useful 
alternative  to  150  years  of  traditional  police  weap- 
ons and  tactics  was  at  hand.  But  few  agencies 
changed  their  ways. 

Ten  years  later,  my  master’s  thesis  is  com- 
plete. It’s  called  “Nonleihal  Weapons  Versus 
Conventional  Police  Tactics:  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  Experience."  It  asks:  Have 
nonleihal  weapons  lived  up  to  their  promise  of 
reducing  injuries  to  suspects  and  officers?  The 
answer  is  an  unequivocal  “Yes,  absolutely."  based 
upon  empirical  data  and  applying  statistical  meth- 
ods to  502  use-of-force  incidents.  Major  and 
moderate  injuries  are  caused  to  suspects  and  offi- 
cers by  every  other  tactic  we  use  when  we  must 
cause  a resisting  suspea  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This 
occurs  m far  less  than  I percent  of  the  320,000 
arrests  we  make  each  year  dun  ng  millions  of  street 


To  the  editor 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Inc.  commends  Chief  Daryl  Gates  for  his 
quick  and  decisive  action  in  suspending  and  bring- 
ing criminal  charges  against  four  members  of  his 
department  who  viciously  assaulted  a prisoner  in 
their  custody 

Their  action  was  outrageous,  unprofessional 
and  not  representative  of  the  high  standards  of  the 
police  m America. 

In  condemning  their  action  we  mist  also  con- 
demn the  misguided  statements  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who  with  a “broad  brush”  criticize  Chief 
Gales,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States  today. 

An  examination  of  Chief  Gates's  career  dem- 
onstrates a true  respect  for  law  and  a deep  concern 
for  the  total  community  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  Those  who  ill-advisedly  criticize  himand 
call  for  his  resignation  might  well  consider  that 


contacts.  The  relatively  few  Tasers  we  possess 
have  been  used  more  than  2,000  times. 

Comes  now  the  Rodney  King  beating  incident, 
and  demonstrators  cry  "Ban  the  Tasw."  which 
was  used  on  King.  We  see  King’s  lawyer  alleging 
that  King  was  almost  killed  by  the  Taser,  although 
this  soon-to-be-wealthy  banister’s  misinformed 
declarations  might  be  forgiven  because  his  vision 
is  impau’ed  by  whirling  dollar  signs.  And  we  see 
King's  doctor,  whose  on-camera  assertions  that 
the  Taser  causes  bum  marks  and  fatalities  are  in 
stark  opposition  to  the  findings  of  other  medical 
authorities 

Let  me  be  very  clear:  The  King  beating  was 
inexcusable.  It  is  not  the  way  our  department’s 
professionals  do  business.  We  are  embarrassed  by 
It.  But  the  Taser  is  not  the  culpm  here. 

Our  use  of  the  Taser  has  saved  lives.  Major 
injunes  have  been  averted.  There  should  be  a 
Taser  in  every  squad  car  m ihis  country.  ax»d  they 
should  be  used  as  the  weapon  of  choice  over  more 
injurious  tactics  such  as  batons  and  kicks.  For  the 
future,  the  nation  that  built  the  Pacnot  missile  and 
put  astronauts  on  the  moon  ought  to  be  able  to 
develop  an  even  better  nonleihal  weapon  — one 
like  the  fictional  "phaser"  of  Star  Trek  fame. 
L-A.’s  the  place  where  the  Rodney  King  tragedy 
occurred,  but  it’s  also  the  place  where  the  future  of 
less  harmful  police  weaponry  has  been  success- 
fully tested  for  10  years. 

Expanded  use  of  nonleihal  weapons  nation- 
wide would  lead  to  fewer  and  less  severe  injuries 
to  suspects  and  officers,  reduced  civil  liability 
claims  and  payments,  reduced  personnel  com- 
plaints, reduced  employee  disability  costs,  and  an 
improved  public  image  for  law  enforcement.  More 
than  that,  it’s  sLnyily  the  nght  thing  to  do. 


(Greg  Meyer  is  a sergeant  with  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department. ) 


chiefs  of  police  are  also  entitled  to  due  process  of 
law. 

Our  national  leaders,  overreacting  to  the  un- 
lawful acts  by  police  officersin  one  police  depart- 
ment. might  better  direct  thar  cfloris  in  fighting 
unprecedented  crime,  supporting  police  and  re- 
moving the  criminal  element  from  our  communi- 
ties. rather  than  reviewing  the  acuons  of  police 
departments  throughout  <he  nation 

The  governors  of  our  50  states  and  the  elected 
leaders  of  our  cities  and  counties  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities are  deeply  concerned  that  all  citizens 
are  protected  and  that  all  laws  are  enforced.  We 
ask  our  Federal  Government  to  be  more  suppor- 
tive 

LEIGH  F.  HUNT 
President 

New  York  State  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police 
Albany,  N.Y 
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(A  roundup  of  capsule  information  on  emerging  research  and  HrtVin^, 
policy  and  practice,  and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  wishing  additional  information  on  a given  subject  should 
contact  the  individual  and/or  organization  listed for  that  item. ) 

Time  on  Your  Hands 

Inter-Search  Inc.  is  marketinga  newsoftware  program  called  ISIS,  which 
is  said  to  cut  investigative  time  on  complex  crirranal  cases  by  up  to  50  percent 
by  organizing,  analyzing,  indexing  and  creating  time-lines  out  of  the  raw  data 
gathered  in  such  investigations.  Created  by  former  agents  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the  Labor  Department’s  organized  crime 
unit,  the  ISIS  package,  which  includes  software,  training,  and  12  months  of 
telephone  support,  costs  $5,000.  Contact:  Inter-Search  Inc.,  14606  West  Park 
St.,  P.O.  Box  425,  Burton.  OH  44021-0425  (800)  545-9010. 

Keep  a Close  Watch 

The  1 99 1 edition  of  the  Directory  of  Electronic  Surveillance  Equipment 
Suppliers  has  been  released  by  Glen  L.  Roberts.  The  direaory  lists  1 12 
companies  that  supply  gear  and  services,  and  costs  $6.00  posqjaid.  Contact: 
Glen  L.  Roberts.  Box  903.  Libeityville.  1L600»8.  (708)  395-3244. 

High  Times 

Hie  American  Correctional  Association  is  offering  a workbook-style 
guide,  ‘'Getting  High  and  Doing  Time.”  that  is  intended  to  helpoffenders  with 
drug  and  alcohol  problems.  The  book  is  designed  to  accompany  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Narcotics  Anonymous  or  other  formal  treatment  programs. 
Cost  is  $10.60  for  ACA  members  and  $13.25  for  non-members.  Contact; 
ACA  Publications  Division.  (301)  206-5059  or  1-800-825-BOOK. 

Log  On,  Link  Up 

The  SEARCH  Bulletin  Board  System  (SEARCH-BBS)  jxovides  a direct 
communications  link  between  criminal  justice  practitioners.  The  bulletin 
board  was  developed  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
and  is  operated  by  SEARCH  Groiqi  Inc.,  the  national  consortium  for  criminal 
justice  informationandstatistics.Nopre-registTationisrequiredfor  first-time 
users.  To  access  SEARCH-BBS,  dial  916-392-4640.  For  more  information, 
contact:  SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  731 1 Greenhaven  Dr,  Suite  145,  Sacramento, 
CA  95831  (916)  392-2550.  Fax;  (916)  392-8440. 

Manual  Labors 

Four  new  nanuals  addressing  specialized  enme  issues  have  been  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of 
Illinois-Chicago.  The  new  releases  are:  “Countering  TeiTorism;  A Manual 
for  Law  Enforcement  Admimstraiors.”  by  Richard  H.  Ward;  "Practical 
Burglary  Invcstigabon.”  by  Harry  T.  O’Reilly;  “DUcit  Drugs  and  Organized 
Crime:  Highlighting  European  Perspectives  for  1992,"  edited  by  Susan 
Rood,  and  “International  Terrorism;  Policy  Implications,"  also  edited  by  Ms. 
Rood.  Contact:  Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice,  1333  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Box  55.  Chicago.  IL  60605.  (312)  996-9267.  Fax;  (312)  413-2713. 

Getting  the  Message  Across 

“911  Enwgency  Comraumcations  Manual,"  recently  published  by 
Emergency  Publications  of  Auburn,  Wash.,  is  being  hailed  as  the  only 
comprehensive  textbook  in  its  field.  Written  by  Sue  Piveita,  a long-time  91 1 
dispatch  trainer,  the  book  is  said  to  be  easily  incorpcvaied  into  any  agency’s 
current  training  curriculum.  The  price  is  $39.95  per  copy,  plus  $3.00 
shipping.  Contact  Professional  Pride/Emergency  Publications.  4308  S. 
278th  St..  Auburn,  WA  98001.  (206)  854-8254.  Fax:  (206)  859-5690. 

Start-Up  Funding 

The  NEC  Corporation  has  contributed  $300,0(X)  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  suppon  the  developn^nt  of  the  lACP’s 
new  leadership  institute.  The  lACP  Police  Leadership  Institute,  which  is  to 
be  the  first  project  launched  by  the  lACP  Foundation  that  was  created  last 
November,  will  provide  opportunities  for  police  executives  to  strengthen 
their  leadership  skills  through  innovative  training  programs,  research  proj- 
ects, mentoring  relationships  with  other  police  executives,  and  recognitionof 
those  who  have  rrede  significant  contributions  to  the  profession.  Contact: 
lACP,  1 1 10  N.  Glebe  Rd..  Suite  200,  A^lingto^  VA  22201 . (703)  243-6500. 

Roll  the  Tape 

A series  of  six  training  videotapes  prepared  by  the  Rorida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  is  being  marketed  exclusively  by  FP  Video  Services  Inc, 
The  videos  are  aimed  at  both  professional  and  public  audiences,  and  address 
such  topics  as  AIDS,  resideittial  burglary  and  target  hardening,  fingerpnm- 
ing,  crack  cocaine,  crystal  methamphetamine.  and  drug-abuse  awareness  for 
parents.  Contact:  FP  Video  Services  Inc.,  4415  Saguaro  Ttail,  Indianapolis. 
IN  46268,  (317)  299-9191.  Fax:  (317)297-2998. 

May  1 See  Your  Papers.  Reuse? 

The  scholarly  journal  Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  Law  is  seeking 
manuscript  submissions  for  a future  special  isSue  devoted  to  criminal 
competency.  Deadline  for  manuscripts  is  Jan,  1.  1992,  Contact;  Robert  M. 
Wettstein,  M.D.,  Editor.  Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  Law,  Law  and  Psychia- 
try Program,  Western  Psychiamc  Institute  and  Clinic.  3811  O'Hara  St,. 
^Pittsburgh.  PA  15213.  (412)  624-2161. 


Criminal  Tustice  IJhrary 

Winning  means  everything: 

Another  kind  of  campus  crime 


Down  and  Dirty:  The  Life  and 
Crimes  of  Oklahoma  Football. 
By  Charles  Thompson  and 
Allan  Sonnenschein. 

New  York:  Carroll  and  Graf 
Publishers  Inc..  1990. 

288  pp.  $18.95. 


By  G.  Thomas  GitchofT 


This  is  a book  for  criminologists, 
criminal  justice  educators  and  sociolo- 
gists who  often  focus  their  research 
interests  in  highly  specialized  areas, 
such  as  white<ollar  crime  or  geronto- 
logical crime.  In  this  instance,  we  have 
a book  that  lays  bare  the  enme  and 
corruption  in  sports. 

Allan  Sonnenschein,  a professional 
journalist,  along  with  the  gifted  but 
disgraced  athlete  Charles  Thompson, 
guides  us  through  the  war  zone  of 
"amateur"  athletics. 

Thompson,  the  proveihial  all-round 
athlete,  had  it  all  when  he  became  a star 
quarterback  at  the  Univasity  of  Okla- 
homa. He  also  learned  that  money  and 
power  often  leads  to  corruption  and 


impulsiveness. 

“Down  and  Dirty"  is  a revealing, 
lund,  tragic  stevy  of  how  a major  uni- 
versity uses  and  exploits  athletes  for  its 
own  prestige  and  greed.  Some  believe 
they  are  above  the  law  and  anything  can 
be  "fixed."  Corruption,  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  gang  rapes,  gambling,  shoot- 
ings, bribes,  unbridled  sexual  license, 
and  racial  tension  are  all  pan  of  the 
major  university  amateur  football  scene 
We  enjoy  watching  the  games  having 
little  knowledge  or  awareness  of  the 
dark  side  of  the  game  and  its  exploita- 
tion of  athletes  for  profit. 

When  Thwnpson  agreed  to  play 
football  for  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. the  book  tells  us,  "he  entered  a 
world  of  alumru  boosters  who  took  care 
of  his  every  need.  His  condominium 
and  cars  were  paid  for.  His  mother’s 
bills  were  paid,  and  even  his  gulftieixls 

were  kept  happy NCAA  rules  w«e 

violated  — all  before  the  indifferent 
eyes  of  university  officials  and  head 
coach  Barry  Switzer." 

Switzer  was  Thompson’s  role 
model  He  drank  as  hard,  chased  woiren 


and  held  himself  above  NCAA  rules 
and  regulations.  As  long  as  footfaaO 
stars  like Thoin»on.  Jamell  Holieway, 
Brian  Bosworth  and  other  Soonen  were 
able  to  win  charrqiionships,  Switzer 
indulged  their  behavior.  But  he  did 
more  than  toloute  his  players  activi- 
ties; he  overlooked  their  crimes.  He 
Ignored  Thompson’s  cocaine  dealing 
in  1988,  which  set  the  stage  f«  his 
arrest  the  following  year.  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  pemus- 
sive  lifestyle  — not  even  the  1988 
NCAA  suspension  of  the  team.  Switz« 
was  forced  to  resign  from  the  team  and 
Thompson  was  convicted  of  conspir- 
acy to  distribute  cocaine  and  sentenced 
to  Federal  prison. 

“Down  and  Dirty"  is  a well  written, 
easily  read,  candid  and  shocking  por- 
trait of  big-time  college  football  and  its 
excesses  — a must  not  only  for  my 
colleagues,  but  also  for  those  student 
athletes  of  the  future. 


(G.  Thomas  Gitchoff  is  a professor 
of  criminal  justice  administration  at 
San  Diego  State  University.) 


Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 
include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process? 

Which  agencies  give  recruits 
training  in  'humility'? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices, 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  TVaining 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Major  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensive  data  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  police  departments  has  been  organized 
into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  fcHmat,  focusing  on  current  practices  in  recruitment, 
selection  and  initial  training.  The  work  provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and 
examines  working  conditions,  race  and  gender  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing 
methodologies  in  the  selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process, 
length  and  conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  and  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  prepaid  ($1 1.00  if  billed) 

Make  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to:  John  Jay  Coii^  of  Crimiiul  Justice. 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  Attn:  Christina  Czechowicz.  899  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY'  10019. 

Or  order  by  calling  212-237-8443  (answered  24  hours) 
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Forum: 

Destructive  cults:  new 
organized-crime  groups 


hief  of  The  Village  of  Glen 

^lyn,  lU.,  located  m the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area,  is  seeking  an  individual 
to  manage,  direct,  plan  and  oversee  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Police  Department  Glen  Ellyn, 
population  25,000,  is  a stable,  family- 
oncnicd  oommmity  with  active  com- 
munity enganizadons  and  a volunteer 
spirit.  The  cunent  police  chief  is  retir- 
ing after  30  yeara  of  service. 

The  Police  Depiartment,  which  has 
un  annual  budget  of  $2.6  million,  con- 
sists of  33  sworn  officcR  and  15  civil- 
ian personnel,  and  has  anactive  reserve 
urut  Commumcadons  are  provided  by 
a central  dispatch  agency.  Candidates 
for  police  chief  must  possess  a bache- 
lor's degree  with  major  course  work  in 
police  science,  criminal  jusbee,  public 
or  business  administration,  and  have  a 
minimum  of  seven  years’  progressively 
responsible  cjqjerience  in  law  enforce- 
ment. including  Otree  years  in  an  ad- 
ministradve  capacity.  Salary  range  is 
S50.000  to  $55,000  depending  quali- 
fications. 

Toapfrfy,  send  resume  to:  Villageof 
Glen  Ellyn,  Personnel  Analyst,  535 
Duane  St.,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL601 37,  Dead- 


line for  applications  is  May  24,  Id91 . 
EOE, 

Deputy  Police  Chief.  Novi,  Mich.,  is 
currently  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  deputy  police  chief.  Novi,  a 
rapidly  growing  community  located  in 
Oakland  County,  northwest  of  Detroit, 
has  a Police  E>epartmemconiprising  50 
sworn  officers.  26  civilians,  and  an 
annual  budget  of  $4.2  million. 

The  deputy  police  chief  is  involved 
in  all  operational  aspects  of  the  depart- 
ment, arKl  is  responsible  for  personnel 
and  labor  relations,  including  contract 
negotiations,  disciplinary  actions,  and 
employee  selection.  Other  responsibili- 
ties include  budget  preparation  and 
administration,  public  relations,  train- 
ing. and  representing  ihedepartment  at 
various  functions.  The  deputy  chief 
reports  directly  to  and  works  under  the 
chief  of  police,  and  in  the  chiefs  ab- 
sence the  deputy  chief  assumes  all  re- 
sponsibilities as  chief  executive. 

Candidates  must  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  police  admirustra- 
tion,  and  12  years’  experience  in  polic- 
ing. including  at  least  four  years  in  an 
admirustrative  capacity.  C^didates 


must  be  certified  or  certifiable  through 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Preferred  quali- 
fications include  a master’s  degree  In 
police  administration,  and  experience 
in  labor  relations,  contract  negotiation 
and  enforcement,  and  budget  prepara- 
tion, presentation  and  administration. 
Carxiidaies  must  possess  excellent 
written  and  oral  communication  skills, 
with  a demonstrated  ability  to  effec- 
tively manage  artd  supervise  large 
groups  of  employees.  Salary  range  is 
$45,000  to  $50,000. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  City  of  Novi,  Pcrsoruiel 
Deportment,  45175  West  10  Vfile.  Novi. 
Ml  48375.  For  additioital  information, 
contact  Craig  Klaver,  Assistant  City 
Manager/Personnel  Duecior,  at  (313) 
347-0448-  EOE. 

Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The 
California  Highway  Patrol  conducts 
testing  on  a quarterly  basis  for  state 
traffic  officer  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  20-3 1 years  of  age.  with  a high 
school  diploma  or  G.E.D.,  and  possess 
a California  driver’s  license  upon 
acceptance  into  training  academy; 
vision  must  be  no  less  than  2(V40 
uncorrected.  correctable  to  2<V20,  with 
no  color  blindness;  applicants  may  not 
have  previous  felony  convictions. 
Selection  process  will  include:  written 
exam,  physical  agility  test,  interview, 
medical  exam,  and  comprehensive 
background  investigation.  Salary  is 
$2,410  per  month  during  22-week  in- 
residetxe  training  academy,  and  $2,800- 
$3,500  per  month  after  graduation. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  California 
Midway  Patrol  Recmitment.  Golden 
Gale  Division.  1551  Benicia  Road. 
Vallejo,  CA  94591.  (707)  648-4195. 

Police  Officers.  Oakland.  Calif.,  is 
seeking  candidates  for  appointment  as 
police  officers. 

New  police  officers  are  classified  as 
trainees  and  are  compensated  at  $2,690 
per  month  until  successful  completion 
of  the  police  academy.  Salary  for 
officers  then  increases  to  $3,2S8-$3,928 
per  month,  include  9-pocent  city-paid 
retirement  benefits. 

For  more  information,  call:  (415) 
273-3338. 


Continued  from  Page  8 
as  the  only  valid  sources  for  informa- 
tion on  satanism.  and  that  law  enforce- 
ment be  discotraged  from  locating  truly 
reliable  sources  for  information  and 
training  on  satanism.  Any  source  out- 
side of  this  consortium's  control  with 
which  law  enforcement  might  become 
familiar  is  branded  as  promoting  “Chris- 
tian fantasies  of  what  people  think  sa- 
tanism would  be  like”  and  feeding  on 
“unreliable  information”  and  "public 
hysteria.”  as  Donald  Sills  asserted  in  a 
recent  commentary  in  these  pages 
(“Bedeviling  Questions  about  Work- 
shops.” Law  Enforcement  News.  Dec. 
15,  1990).  There  are  some  interesting 
reasons  for  this  position. 

First,  these  destructive  culls  must 
thwart  the  development  of  investiga- 
tive techniques  concerning  the  crimi- 
nal activities  of  destructive  cults.  Care- 
ful research  into  all  of  the  dimensions 
of  satanismas  a movement  in  thiscoun- 
try  will  eventually  lead  to  more  thor- 
ough investigation  by  law  enforcement 
of  those  aspects  that  are  criminal  in 
nature.  Just  as  successful  investigative 
techniques  concerning  gang-related 
criminal  acrisity  had  to  evolve  before 
major  successful  prosecutions  could 
occur,  so  must  this  avenue  now  be 
undCTiaken  with  respect  to  cult-linked 
crimes.  However,  as  sacanically-inked 
cult  crime  becomes  more  clearly  iden- 
tified and  the  investigative  techniques 
are  perfected  to  deal  with  it,  this  creates 
a threat  to  the  oonsortiuraof  destructive 
cults.  Should  destructive  culls  come  to 
be  viewed  as  the  organized  criminal 
groups  that  they  truly  are,  techniques 
developed  to  deal  with  satanic  and  hate 
crimes  could  be  effectively  used  to 
interfere  with  their  operations  as  well. 

Second,  law  enforcement  has  to 


Continued  from  Page  3 
wrote,  “the  officers  which  the  team 
encountered. . .demonstrated  deep 
commitment  to  the  public  they  serve 
and  to  their  agency.  These  people  rep- 
resent peihaps  the  best  kept  secret  in 
law  enforcement.” 

Bratton  said  he  feels  the  agency’s 
new  accredited  status  will  help  it  over- 
come its  reputation  — in  the  minds  of 
the  public  and  police  officers  alike  — 
as  a second-rate  department,  and  build 
local  and  national  awareness  about  the 
New  York  Transit  Police.  “Despite 
being  the  dghth-largest  department  in 
the  country,  very  few  people  are  aware 
of  the  Transit  Police,”  said  Bratton. 
“It’s  one  of  the  many  things  we’re  doing 
to  let  people  know  we’re  around.. .and 
while  our  specific  mission  is  focused 
on  the  transit  system,  we’re  a full-serv- 
ice department.” 

Several  other  police  agencies  were 
accredited  or  reaocredited  at  the  CAL£A 
meeting,  which  was  held  March  IS- 1 8 
in  Denver.  Other  agencies  accredited 
for  the  first  time  included;  the  Charlotte 
County,  Fla.,  Sheriff's  Department,  the 
Dekalb  County,  Ga..  Department  of 
Public  Safety;  the  Raleigh  County.  Kan., 
Police  Dq)anment,  the  first  police 
agency  in  that  stale  to  receive  accredi- 
tation; the  Nashua,  N.H.,  Police  De- 
partment; the  Morris  Township,  NJ.. 
Police  Department;  and  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 


some  degree  already  investigated  the 
link  between  satanic  activity  and  crime, 
and  this  type  of  investigation  is  likely  to 
continue.  It  iscrucial  to  the  consortium 
of  destructive  cults  that  they  achieve  a 
position  through  front  groups  as  a de- 
finitive source  on  satanism.  and  therdiy 
effectively  eliminate  truly  credible 
sources  that  might  also  have  informa- 
tion about  the  destructive  cults’  own 
criminal  activities.  The  Cult  Aware- 
ness Network,  for  example,  has  con- 
tributed information  and  supplied  wit- 
nesses and  informants  to  the  courts 
which  have  assisted  in  successful  prose- 
cution of  (he  criminal  acts  of  cult  lead- 
ers and  members.  As  more  cases  con- 
cerning satanism  are  making  their  way 
into  the  courts,  the  need  for  this  type  of 
service  is  becoming  evident.  In  1986, 
the  Maine  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Maine  v.  Waterhouse  that  evidence  of 
satanism  and  a defendant’s  belief  in 
satanism  could  be  a relevant  factor  in 
proving  the  identity  and  intent  of  the 
perpetrator  of  the  strangulation  killing 
of  a 12-year-old  girl. 

Third,  this  strategy  also  allows  a 
certain  amount  of  disinformation  and 
propaganda  to  be  disseminated  which, 
in  the  long  run,  can  help  the  cults  influ- 
ence otheis,  including  lepresentatives 
of  governmental  agencies. 

The  destructive  cults  will  continue 
to  be  encouraged  in  acting  as  organized 
criminal  ^oups  as  long  as  they  can  find 
unwitting  allies  among  respectable 
professionals,  including  those  in  law 
enforcement.  CAN  urges  a close  ex- 
amination of  those  organizations  that 
purport  to  defend  religious  freedom 
and  to  promote  idealism  when  in  fact 
this  may  be  a veneer  for  self-gratifica- 
tion, power  and  financial  gain. 


cries’  Law  Enforcement  Division,  the 
first  agency  ofits  kind  lobe  accredited. 

Agencies  that  were  reaccredited 
were:  the  Arvada.  Colo..  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Police 
Department;  the  Hillsborough  County. 
Ra.,  Sheriff's  Department;  the  Indian 
River  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff's  E)epart- 
ment,  the  Tallahassee.  Ra..  Police 
Departmou;  the  Schaumburg,  III.,  Po- 
lice Department;  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  Police  De- 
partment, the  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Police 
Department;  and  the  Newport  News, 
Va..  Police  I>epartment. 

The  recent  round  of  accreditations 
brings  to  170  the  number  of  police 
agencies  who  have  been  awarded  that 
status.  A total  of 890  agerwies  areeither 
accredited  or  engaged  in  the  process 
leading  to  accreditation.  Rorida  leads 
the  nation  in  the  number  of  accredited 
agencies  with  25,  followed  by  Virginia, 
with  19;  Illinois  and  Ohio,  both  with 
14;  and  Texas,  with  10. 


Share  the  Wealth: 

There's  a wealth  of 
information  in  every 
issue  ofLEN.  Share  it 
with  a colleague  and 
you'll  both  benefit. 


POLICE  CHIEF 
(One  Vacancy) 

City  of  Auburn,  N.Y. 

(Pop.  31,000) 

Current  Salary:  $43,536.  Salary  on  7/1/91:  $45,495  to  $53,578. 
plus  liberal  fringe  benefits  including  20-year  retirement  [384(d)J. 

Open  competitive  Civil  Service  exam  required  for  qualified  NYS 
residents. 

Minimum  qualiftcatjons:  C^andidaies  must  have  lOyears  of  full- 
time police  experience,  two  years  of  which  must  have  been  as  a 
second-line  supervisor  of  sworn  personnel  and  must  meet  Section 
58.1(b)  of  NYS  Civil  S«rice  Law 

Call  or  Write:  Auburn  Civil  Service  Commission,  Memorial  Cit>' 

HaU.  Auburn,  NY  13021.  (315)  255-4141.  EOE. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  May  29,  1991.  A provisional 
appointment  will  be  made  after  that  time. 

I 1 

! Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  I 

I read  the  best  in  police  journalism  [ 

j Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  j 
I policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
I at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  \ 
] already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  I 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
1 can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — youpayjust$16.)  \ 
I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 Qth  Avenue,  I 
j New  York,  NY  10019.  j 

1 Name/Title | 

Agency 

I Mailing  Ad(jress  1 

I City/State/ZIE 

• LEN-33191  1 

I 
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upcoming  Events 


MAY 

20-21.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers’ 
Seminar.  Presemed  by  ihe  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Braintree.  Mass 
Fee:  $275. 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Inlerrogalloa  Presemed  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  Tobe  held  in  Scottsdale.  Anz. 
Fee:  $495 

20-22.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  Ihe 
Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $400 

20-23.  PoUce  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  m Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $375 

20-24.  Tactical  Team  Operalions  II. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Ehiblic  Service 
Fee  $525. 

20-24.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$495. 

20-24.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 

Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $395 

20-24.  Ba.slc  Criminal  Investigation. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 

Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
FrankJin,  Tcnn.  Fee;  $395. 

20-24.  Utilizing  Computer  Artificial 
Intelligence  in  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 

Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $575 

20-24.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
Umveraily  Traffic  Institute  Fee'  $500 
20-24.  Vehicle  Dyruunics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  Umversity  TVaffic  Instiruie. 
Fee  $500- 

20- 25.  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enfurcemenl  InsiUuie 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $295  (SLEI 
member);  $395  (non-member). 

21- 23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Itderviewing 
&lnlerrogalion.PresentedbyJohnE  Rcid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska  Fee  $495 

21-23.  Basic  Radar  Operation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Cnminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in 


Broward  SherilTs  Offlee  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  P O.  Bos  2505,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Pres5,666  Dundee  Rd,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  0.60062-2727  (800)323-0037 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western 
Reserve  Univenity,  Geveland,  OH  44106 
(216)  368-3308. 

Community  Program  Innovations.  PO. 
Box  2066.  Danvers.  MA  01923.  (508)  774- 
0815. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Box  2296. 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669.70. 

Delinquency  Conlrol  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California.  School  of  Public 
Administration,  3601  South  Rower  St , Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  (312)743-2497 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195.  Fon  McClellan. 
AL  36205-5114  (205)  848-3336 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Cnme  Prevention  & 
Training,  The  Capitol,  Tailaliassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Slate  University,  San 
Marcos.  TX  78ft66-4610  (512)245-3030. 


Cleveland  Pee:  $195. 

21-23.  Street  Survival  ’91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee: 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

21- 23.  SeiectioD&  Promotion  l^ocedurea. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem  University 
Traffic  Insotule.  Fee.  $4(X). 

22- 24.  Syndicate  Gambling,  Presented  by 
the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Ra.  Fee:  $250  (in-state);  $300  (out-of-staie) 

22-24.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  Uruversity  Traffic  Insiilule 
Fee;  $400 

27-31.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem  University 
Traffic  institute.  Fee;  $550 

27- June  7.  Traffic  .Accident 

Reconstruction  I.  Presented  by  the 
Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  Institute 
Fee  $700 

28- 29.  Drug  & Narcotic  Investigation. 
PresemedbylheUmversityofDelaware  To 
be  held  in  Plainfield.  NJ  Fee  5275 

28-30.  Perspectives  on  Ihe  Investigation 
of  Death  & Homicide  Cases.  Presented  by 
the  Umversity  of  Delaware  To  be  held  m 
Braintree.  Mass  Fee:  $225 

28- 31.  Crisis  Management  Operations. 
Presented  by  (he  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee-  $445 

29- 31.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Newark.  NJ 
Fee  $149  (all  three  days),  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

29- 31.  Effective  Administration  of  a Field 
Officer  Training  Program.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Va  Fee  $350. 

30- 31.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  8i  Management  Fee.  $250. 

30-31.  ExecuilveATP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Wuichestcr.  Va. 

30- 31.  Advanced  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Cnminal  Justice. 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  Fee;  $45 

31- June  3.  Candidate  Preparation  for 
Promotional  Examinations.  Presented  by 
Personnel  Performance  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Denver  Fee.  $199 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment University  of  North  Ronda.  4567  St 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So  . Jacksonville.FL  32216 
(904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Inlemalional  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Intelligence  Analysts,  Attn;  Emma  E. 
Fern,  P O.  Box  52-2392,  Miami.  FL  33152 
(305)  470-5500 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Assodales  l.ld., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rie.  2,  Box  3645.  Berryville, 
VA  22611.(703)  955-1128. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  Umversity  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  555  New 
Jersey  Ave.,  N.W  Suite  860.  Washington, 
DC  20001  (202)638-4155 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Association. 
217  Perkins.  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 
Richmond,KY 40475-3127  (606l622-«39 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment ManageiTKnl.  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350,  (617)  239-7033 
Northwe^lem  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St . P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 


JUNE 

1.  Workshop  for  the  Modem  Professional 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Investigators.  To  be  held  in 
New  York.  Fee;  $65 

1-4.  National  Juvenile  Services  Training 
Institute.  Co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Juverule  Detention  AssociaQon  and  the 
Training  Resource  Center  at  Eastern 
Kentucky  University.  To  be  held  in 
Collinsville.  Ill  Fee:  $95 

3-4.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Chicago 

3-4.  Interviewing  Ihe  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Winston-Salem,  N C Fee.  S3IX) 

3-4.  Dispatcher  Stress  & Burnout 
Reduction.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Fee-  $275 

3-5.  Street  Survival  ’91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Tobe  held  in  Snowbird.  Utah. 
Fee  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

3-5.  Effective  K-9  Unit  Management. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  m Vero  Beach.  Ra  Fee  $350 
3-5.  Corporate  Loss  Prevention.  Presented 
by  Ihe  National  Cnme  Prevention  Instiiuie 
To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee-  $280 
3-5.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Retd 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
Fee  $495 

3-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogatioru  Presemed  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee 
$550 

3-7.  Child  Abuse  Prevention  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Crirmnal  Justice  Studies.  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  To  be  held  in  Austin.  Fee: 
$75 

3-7.  RlCOInvestigalions.  Presemed  by  the 
Broward  ShenfTs  Office  Organized  Cnme 
Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra. 
Fee  $400  (in-state),  $450  (oui-of-stale). 

3-7.  Basic  Drug  Enforcement, 
Identification  & Investigation.  Presented 
by  (he  Northwestern  Umversity  Traffic 
Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111  Fee 
$500 


60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  Police 
Executive  EJcvelopment  Instimtc.  102  War- 
ing Commons,  University  Park,  PA  16802 
(814)  863-0262 

Personnel  Performance  Inc.,  8089  Wind- 
ward Key  Dr . Chesapeake  Beach.  MD 
20732-  (301)  855-0034 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc,  250  South 
WackerDr.,  Suite  1 100.  (Chicago,  IL  60606. 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.  7311  Greenhaven 
Dr  .Suite  145, Sacramento, CA 95831  (916) 
392-2550. 

Society  of  Professional  Investigators,  80 
Eighth  Ave . Suite  303.  New  York,  NY 
10011-5104  (212)  807-5658 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P O 830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

University  of  Alabama  Law  Enforcement 
Academy,  Box  870388.  Tuscaloosa.  AL 
35487-0388.  (205)  348-5831 
University  of  Delaware.  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars,  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave  . 
Wilmington.  DE  19806  (302)  573-444U 

University  of  Houston-Downtown.  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Center.  I Mam  St . Houston.  TX 
77002  (713)  221-8690 


^7.  Basic  Police  Motorcycle  Operation 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem 
Umversity  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Milwaukee  Fee  $750. 

3-7.  Organizational  Planning.  Presemed 
by  the  Nonhwestem  Univenity  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  ill  Fee- 
$500 

3-7.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  m 
Gainesville,  Ga  Fee-  $525 
3-7.  Interviewing  Child  Victims  & 
Suspects.  Presented  by  the  Dciinqucncy 
Comrot  Institute  To  be  held  in  Loa  Angeles 

3-7.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Accidents. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 


Continued  from  Page  1 
placed  by  the  Murucipal  Registry  Serv- 
ice and  attends  a meeting  where  the 
MRS  concept  is  explained  in  detail. 
The  meeting  is  also  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  each  participating 
agency  The  potential  applicants  then 
travel  to  the  MRS  office  in  New  York, 
where  they  begin  testing.  A written  law 
enforcement  apititude  test,  which 
Gwynne  described  as  similar  to  a col- 
lege entrance  exam  and  which  gauges 
“a  person’s  ability  to  successfully 
complete  acourse  of  police  traming'is 
then  given. 

"If  the  person  has  the  basic  tools  to 
go  through  a police  academy,  ihen 
they're  going  to  do  fine  at  that  acad- 
emy.” said  Gwynne.  The  lest  is  not 
designed  to  "knock  somebody  out  of 
the  box,"  he  added,  and  if  the  applicant 
doesn't  pass  "we  don't  chop  his  leg 
off.”  Instead,  the  applicants  review  their 
weaknesses  and  are  given  a chance  to 
be  retested  m those  areas 

Next  comes  the  physical  agility  tesL 
which  is  based  on  national  standards 
for  health  and  physical  fitness  and  is 
administered  by  an  exereise  physiolo- 
gist. The  applicant  then  lakes  the  Min- 
nesota MulUphasic  Personality  Inven- 
tory (MMPI).  a psychological  test  that 
is  widely  used  by  police  deparimenis. 
The  lest  results  are  reviewed  by  Psy- 
chodiagnosiic  Laboraiones,  which 
analyzes  the  aptitude  test  and  the  MMPI. 
"If  they  don't  pass  that,  we  don't  call  it 
a 'fail,'  we  call  it  a ‘questionable,”* 
explained  Gvvynne.  The  MMPI  is 
administered  once  again  and  if  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  show  up  again,  the 
applicant  is  referred  to  a clinicial  psy- 
chologist — or  IS  hee  to  consult  with 
one  of  his  own  choosing  — who  may 
fuTihatest  theapplicani.  "Thatclmical 
psychologist  would  then  indicate 
whether  the  person  was  acceptable  or 
unacceptable  We  don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  that  We  don't  hire  a psy- 
chologist to  do  that.”  Gwynne  said. 

A “histoncal"  background-type 
investigation  “from  point  of  birth  until 
today”  is  then  compiled.  If  the  appli- 
cant passes  all  four  phases  he  is  placed 
on  the  registry,  which  is  sent  to  all  par- 
ticipating agencies.  The  candidate  is 
also  given  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  agency  he  or  she  wcxiid  most  like  to 
work  for  and  may  also  apply  directly  to 
that  department.  Departments  interested 
in  a particular  candidate  are  supplied  by 
MRS  with  a traascnpi  detailing  the 
applicant's  piogress  through  the  screen- 
ing procedure 

"All  the  things  (police  departments] 
ore  getting  from  us  are  the  things  they 


Phoenix.  Fee.  $395 

3-7.  Mkrocomputen  for  the  PoHce  Bud^ 
Oflker.  PrejenteJ  by  the  liixmute  of  Police 
Technology  A Maiugemeni  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $575 

3*7.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presemed  by  ibe  Insiiime  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  St  Petersburg.  Ra  Fee.  $395 

3-7.  Sex  Ci^cs  InvcsIi^iotL  Presented 
by  (he  Iraiiiuie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Tobe  held  in  Franklin.  Tcnn 
Fee:  $395 

3-14.  Managing  Small  & Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the 
Nonhwestem  Univenity  Traffic  Institute 
Fee  $700 


would  normally  try  to  look  for  [in  the 
their  own  testing  process]  just  to  get  to 
this  mandated  point,  which  costs  them 
a fortune.”  noted  Gwynne  Instead,  the 
applicant  mast  pay  the  fee  Applicants 
whoclaim  indigence  and  an  uiability  to 
pay  the  $330  MRS  fees  can  be  helped 
out  through  funds  from  a pool  set  upby 
the  participating  police  agencies  to 
help  defray  the  costs.  Gwynne  said 
Some  agencies  reimburse  officers  they 
hire  from  MRS  after  they  complete 
their  probationary  penod-s 

Whelan,  whose  paper  on  MRS  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Cnminal 
Justice  Sciences  in  a meeting  in  Nash- 
ville m early  March,  said  that  some  of 
hi.s  concerns  about  pnvate-sector  test- 
ing stem  from  a lack  of  an  appeals 
process  for  timse  who  are  rejected,  such 
as  one  would  find  m a Civil  Service 
model  of  public  safety  testing.  But 
Gwynne  countered  that  the  purpose  of 
(he  MRS  was  only  to  supply  the  "best- 
qualified  individual”  and  not  to  cir- 
cumvent Civil  Service,  and  he  main- 
tained that  a[^icant5  ftom  MRS  "place 
consistently  in  the  (op  10  to  14  percent 
of  every  [police  academy]  class  ” 

Whelan  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  fact  that  applicants  must  pay 
and  must  travel  to  New  York  on  at  least 
two  occasions  to  take  tests.  But  Gwynne 
likened  the  fees  to  licensing  fees  im- 
posed on  persons  seeking  entry  into 
other  professions,  and  said  the  incon- 
veruence  of  having  to  travel  to  New 
York  will  soon  be  alleviated  when  the 
firm  opens  an  office  in  ConnecticuL 
with  others  to  follow  in  Chicago.  Den- 
ver and  Milwaukee 

Chief  DeJoseph  also  defended  the 
practice  of  charging  applicants  fees  for 
the  procedure,  saying  that  MRS  has 
provided  him  with  four  solid  candi- 
dates he  hired  as  police  officers,  includ- 
ing minorities-  "First  of  all.  if  tiiey  want 
a job,  it's  my  feeling  that.  hey.  you've 
got  to  spend  money  to  make  money 
But  I don't  look  at  it  like  (Jiai.  I look  at 
It  like  !'m  saving  the  taxpayers'  money 
Rather  than  going  through  this  very 
cumbersome  and  expensive  process. 
I'm  letting  Gwynne  do  iL  and  I'm  stiU 
getting  candidates  with  the  quality  I 
want.  If  I don't,  then  I'll  go  elsewhere 
and  get  them." 

The  market's  tough  now."  said 
EasionPoltceChiefGerardJ  Hance.a 
37-year  law  enforcement  veteran.  “1 
would  grab  a guy  who  has  come  out  (of 
that  process]  First  of  all.  he's  taken  the 
initiative  He's  paid  the  money- and  he's 
been  certified  by  a person  that  I would 
say  has  a reasonable  Know  ledge  of  w-hai 
a police  officer  should  be  ” 


For  further  information: 


Private-sector  testing  for 
public  safety  scrutinized 
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